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A FEW PARTICULARS OF OLD SOUTHWARK. 
(Concluded from p. 484.) 

Retracing our steps almost to the bridge, we 
turn to the east down St. Olave Street—noticing 
on the right, now situated deep down under the 
railway terminus, the Flemish burial ground, em- 
a hinting at foreign immigration, the flight 

ither of refugees. Almost on the burial ground 
was the Elizabethan Grammar School, founded by 
the refugee brewer Leake and others, its successor, 
the famous St. Olave’s School, now doing good work 
at Horselydown. Robert Brown, founder of the 
Brownists, religious reformers, was one of its mas- 
ters. St. Leger’s, or Sellinger’s, Wharf was oppo- 
site the Flemish ground. Sir Anthony, a notable 
man, was friend of Massinger, and to him was 
dedicated the play ‘The Unnatural Combat,’ 
which was acted at the Globe. 

St. Olave’s Church claims our attention, dedi- 
cated to St. Olaf,a preacher of Christianity in a 
somewhat violent way, who himself, as we might 
expect, met death in the course of his mission. 
There is nothing of the old church left—time and 
fire have effectually dealt with it. Probably there 
was @ church here in 1205, or before. The warrior 
lords of Southwark, the Warrens, inheritors by 
Norman conquest, gave it to St. Pancras at Lewes. 
The early church bad four aisles, and chapels 


named of Our Lady and saints. With this church, 
as with others in Southwark, was associated a 
guild of “ brethren ” and “ sisteren.” This one was 
the guild of Jesus, a governing power of the parish 
in Roman Catholic times. Miles Coverdale, editor 
of the English Bible printed at St. Thomas’s, 
occasionally preached here, once at the funeral of 
the brewer who founded St. Olave’s School. 
Most of the old maps show St. Olave’s conspi- 
cuously by the bridge and by the river, and there 
are excellent engravings of it. West and Toms 
give a view of the old church, the last in or about 
London having four aisles and three rows of pillars; 
and Corner, in the Builder, gives sketches and a 
full account of its successor, built by Flitcroft, 
and destroyed by fire with Topping’s Wharf in 
1843. The inn of the Prior of Lewes, , 
implies the site of the residence of Earl Warren 
and his wife, related to the Conqueror. We may 
reasonably conclude that the Conqueror came 
here to visit his favourites, Warren and his 
wife Gundreda. At Battlebridge, Tooley Street, or 
Little Burgundy, as this part of it was named, was 
the inn of the Abbot of Battle; the maze, or 
ornamental ground, now covered with houses, 
shown in maps (say Rocques), will indicate the 
ease and splendour of these abbots and priors. A 
little further than Battlebridge is Stoney Lane, 
with in it the great palace of Sir John Fastolfe, and 
where, once in a way, a queen was lodged. Later 
on it was known as Fastoll Place. We must 
hasten back to the bridge foot. Facing Tooley 
Street, west of Long Southwark, was Pepper 
Alley. Here some remains of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
were gibbeted. Continuing on we come to Montague 
Close, once the cloisters of the monks of St. Mary 
Overy. The poet Gower and his wife lived in 
these cloisters, and here, in 1408, he died and was 
buried. His fine monument, still well preserved; 
is in the church, The cloisters fell to the Brownes 
or Montagues at the Dissolution, and thence took 
the name, which it still holds, of Montague Close, 
Staunch Romanists, their house became the resort 
of persecuted fellow-religionists, and so went by 
the name of Little Rome, some of them leaving 
the hospitable shelter only for execution. 
Proceeding west from St. Mary Overy’s across 
the small dock, dignified in Domesday with the 
name of a harbour, we come at once to the mag- 
nificent town house or palace of the Bishops of 
Winchester— Winchester House, with its park of 
seventy acres. South of Winchester House, almost 
within the same enclosure, were the houses or 
palaces of the Bishop of Rochester and the 
Abbot of Waverley. Some remains of Winchester 
House were to be seen so late as 1814, and were 
then, except a few items, finally destroyed by fire. 
The park consists now of streets of houses with a 
numerous population. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Brownists, Independents, 
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Puritans generally, settled in this neighbourhood. 
Many a name then common here is now common 
in America. A short article of mine on the 
migration from England to New England in the 
seventeenth century appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ 
8. ii. 401, 442, and I have published a tract on 
John Harvard, one of these pilgrims from St. 
Saviour’s. Here was the famous Deadman’s Place 
congregation, and the Globe Alley congregation, 
ministered to by Richard Baxter in 1676. This 
last or was built, I believe, on the exact site 
of the Globe playhouse, taken down about thirty 
= before. Some of Baxter’s hearers must have 
istened afterwards to John Bunyan’s preaching 
near at hand on the Bankside. The sites of both 
these chapels are within the boundaries of the pre- 
sent Barclay’s brewhouse. Within a stone’s throw 
or so were the Globe, the Rose, the Hope, and a little 
farther the Swan and the Bear circuses—one or 
another of them from the time of Henry VIII. to 
the end of the seventeenth century—and near at 
hand, in the various rents, lived Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and many another writer and 
actor. Names of Edmund Shakespeare, John 
Fletcher, and Philip Massinger are inscribed on the 
floor of the choir of St. Saviour’s Church, marking, 
it is said, their final resting-place. This, however, is 
a mistake ; the names were placed where they are 
by the reverent care of the registrar, Mr. Drewett, 
and friends, and has no reference to the actual spot 
of the burial. In the many repairs and restora- 
tions the remains of our buried worthies have been 
removed far away and entirely. I may mention, 
before I close, the exceeding value of the records 
still preserved here, ranging from the sixteenth 
century to the present time—registers and token- 
books, all teeming with names of people his- 
torically notable. Indeed, these records disclose 
a most interesting history, especially of the Eliza- 
bethan time, to all those who can read between 
the lines, W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from 6 8, vi. 506 ; viii. 491 ; x, 492; xii, 489; 
7th ii, 502; iii, 152.) 

The Christmasse Banckette. By T. Basille. A New 
Yeares Gyfte. By T. Basille. 8vo. Black letter, Lond., 
John ay td for John Gough. 1542-3. 

Gesta Grayorum (a Christmas play, 1594, printed 1688). 
[See 7% 8, iii, 141. 

The Mysterie of Cbrist’s Nativitie, a Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of All Saints in Dorchester, By W. 
Jones. 4to, 1614, 

The First Fruits of the Gentiles, In three Sermons, 
_——_ in the Cathedral Church at Salisbury. By 

holomew Parsons, Bachelor in Divinity, and Vicar 
of Collingborne-Kingstone, in the County of Wilts, 4to, 
1618, Reprinted, London, H. Hills, n.d., 8vo. pp, 48; on 
St. Matt. ii. 1, 2 (patristic). 

Manne. Of the true Years of the Birth and Death of 
Christ. Lond, 1633, 1742, 1752, [Bohn’s 


(7™ 8. ii, 502) ; reprinted by Grosart 
Arraignment of Christmas. 1645. [7% 8. ii, 505, 
Christ’s Birth not Mistimed ; or, a of 
a Resolution to a Question about the time of Christ's 
Nativity. By R.S. Pretending to evidence by Scrip. 
ture, That Jesus Christ was not born in December, 4to, 
Lond, 1649. [Said to be by Bishop Pearson, Hearne} 
Milton. Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 
[There was a separate edition, illustrated, 8vo., 1868.) 
Answer to Sixteen Queries touching...... Christmas, 
propounded by J. H., of Uttoxeter. [7 S. ii, 505.) 


dw. Fisher. Christian Caveat...... Vindication of 
Gospel Festivals, ii, 505.) 
Dr. Hammond, Account of Mr. Cawdry’s Triplex Dia- 


tribe concerning......Christmas. 1653. [7 8. ii. 505). 

John Collinges. Responsoria ad Erratica Piscatoris, 
1653, [A reply to Edw. Fisher, and to Alan Blane’s 
‘Festorum Metropolis’ (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog..’ xi, 356); 
calied Allan Blayney, 7* 8. ii. 505; ef. p. 502.) 

Christmas Day......the Heathen’s Feasting Day, 1655, 
[7% 8. ii. 504.) 

Rich. Cope. A Man-Child Born ; or, God manifest 
in Flesh. 1654, 

Christmas Ordinary. By W.R., M.A. A Christmas 
play at Trin. Coll. Oxon. 1660, [7 8, ii. 464.) 

Denstes Christi Sydereus. The Star of the Eastern 
Sages. 12mo. 1681 

met. Diss. sur les Mages. 

B. Robinson. The Practical Improvement of Christ- 
mas Day. 1706. 

A Discourse concerning the Lawfullness and Right 
Manner of Keeping Christmass, and other Christian 
Holy-davs, by way of Question and Answer. Intended 
for the Use of a Charity School, London. 8vo. 1708, 
By Rob. Watts, of St, John’s, Oxford. [Hearne’s‘ Coll.) 
ii, 291; Oxf. Hist. Soc. 

John Killingbeck, Vicar of Leeds. A Sermon in de- 
fence of Christmas. 1712. Reported in Thoresby’s 
‘ Diary,’ ii. 177-9. 

A Sermon preach’d at St. Mary’s Church in Cam- 
bridge, January the 6th, Being the Feast of the 
Epiphany. By Francis Hare, A.M., and Fellow of King’s 
College. London, H. Hills, n.d, [before 1715}. 8vo., 
Pp. 16; on St. Luke ii. 32, Hare was afterwards Bishop 
of Chichester. 

Proclamation at Yule-tide by the Sheriffs of York, in 
Hearne’s ed, of Leland’s ‘ Itinerary,’ 1710-12, vol. iv, 

Geo. Matthews, Sacred Festival of our Saviour’s 
Nativity, a Divine Poem. 4to, 1720. 

Joseph Bell. Spring Flowers. 12mo. Edinburgh. 
1731. Contains a sonnet on ‘The Bird, Robin-red- 
breast.’ 

Essay to prove that the Feast of the Nativity, com- 
monly called Christmas-Day, was Known and Obse 
in the Primitive Church. By a Presbyter of the suffer- 
ing Church of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1753. ; 

Bishop Z. Pearce, Dissert. on the Year of Christ's 
Birth, prefixed to his ‘Comment on the Gospels.’ 1777. 

James Montgomery. Verses to a Robin Redbreast, 
who visits the window of my prison every morning. 
Feb., 1795. In his ‘ Poems,’ 1336, 

Political Christmas Carol (W. Hone). 1827. 

Tho. Cooper. The Baron’s Yule Feast, a Christmas 

1dmo. 1846, 


Rhyme. 

HC. Trench. The Star of the Wise Men, 1850. 

Christmas Carols......with Music, and Introductory 
Account, 4to, Parker. 1850. 

B. Blundell, Wolverhampton Warbler; or, County 
Court Christmas Carol, 8vo. 1852. 

Everard Green. On the Words “ O Sapientia” in the 
Kalendar, in Archaologia, xlix, 219-242. 
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8. Baring-Gould. Old Christmas, in the Literary 


Churchman, Dec., 1886. 
Christmes Carols, New and Old. Edited by Rev. H. R. 


Bramley and Dr. Stainer. 8vo. 

Christmas Carol, illuminated by Trevor Crispin from 
MSS. of fourteenth and fifteenth century. 4to. Mac- 
millan. 


N.d. 
E. L. Cutts. On the Christmas Decoration of Churches, 
8y0, 
W. C. B. 


Curistuas 1x Caurca.—The Ludlow Church- 
wardens’ Accounts show the preparations made for 
the Christmas services in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The bells and chimes were put in order, 
and drink-money was given to the ringers ; the 
walls of the church were swept, and partly covered 
with hangings ; a stock of candles was laid in, 
chiefly for the early mass, wax for the chancel and 
tallow for the nave; in the body of the church 
candles were placed on frames, suspended by cords; 
a large “ link” was also provided for the early 
mass, and another for use after evensong, when 
carols were sung; frankincense, holly, and ivy 
were bought ; and charcoal was got to warm the 
vestry. At Stratton, in Cornwall, in 1559, a quart 
of wine was purchased for 5d., ‘‘ against Christ- 
mas,” and in 1565 five boys were paid 20d. “to 
help the choir against Christmas ” (Archaologia, 
xlvi.). It must be remembered that the Christmas 
communion was one of the three that were of 
obligation, “‘ Si vero non frequentius, saltem ter in 
anno homines communicent, nisi forte quis cri- 
minalibus impediatur: in Pascha scilicet, et Pente- 
coste, et in Natali” (Pet. Lombard., ‘ Sentent.,’ 
lib. iv. dis, 12, h). Myrc’s ‘Instructions for 
Parish Priests, of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, specify Easter only, “by costome,” so 
far agreeing with the rubric in the Book of 
Common Prayer. W. C. B. 


Curistmas Games, &c.—One amusement was 
to empanel a jury, whose duty was to find the 
churl of the parish ; their finding doubtless re- 
presented much local feeling, but would in most 
cases be a true verdict (Manningham’s ‘ Diary,’ 
p. 16). It was customary to hold up “ hands and 
spoons out of porridge and pyes”’ in remembrance 
of absent friends (‘Assoc. Archit, Soc.,’ v. 306). 
Machyn circumstantially describes in his ‘ Diary’ 
two great public Christmas festivities, wherein the 
Lord of Misrule figured largely. At Bampton, in 
Westmoreland, Lord William Howard’s Men of 
Misrule went so far as to carry on their antics in 
the church during the time of divine service (about 
1615-16), played at bowls with puddings and pies 
in the aisles, and did many unseemly things, which 
the minister tolerated, “ because he doth ordinarilie 
dine and suppe at the Lord Willyam’s table, but 
never prayes with him”; these and other curious 
particulars may be read in the ‘ Naworth House- 
hold Books,’ p, 424. Polydore Vergil gives an 


account of the Christmas King, ‘De Invent. 
Rerum,’ lib. v. cap. 2, and has some remarks on 
Christmas and other festivals. The grand display 
at Lord Dacre’s castle at Morpeth, when Queen 
Margaret of Scotland kept Christmas there in 
1515, is described by an eye-witness in Archeo- 
logia, xlvii, 304. W. C. B. 


CurisTmas-BoxEs.— 

“* A widow is a Christmas-box that sweeps all.”"—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘ Wit without Money,’ IT. ii. 

“1 gave Patrick half-a-crown for his Christmas-box, 
on condition he would be good; and he came home 
ae at midnight,”—Swift’s ‘ Journal to Stella,’ Dec. 24, 

711. 
“T see nothing here like Christmas, excepting brawn 
and mince-pies in places where I dine, and giving — 
my half-crowns like farthings to great men’s porters 
butlers.”—Jbid., Jan, 2, 1712. 

“By the Lord Harry, I shall be undone here with 
Christmas-boxes. The rogues at the coffee-house have 
raised their tax, every one giving a crown, and I gave 
mine for shame, besides a great many half-crowns to 
great men’s porters, &c.”—Jbid., Dec. 26, 1710. 

Gro. L, APPERSON, 

Wimbledon, 


Tratian Curistmas Provers.—In his ‘ Pro- 
verbs of all Nations’ Kelly gives the following as 
being an Italian proverb, “He has more to do than 
the ovens of London at Christmas.” 

F, Garpiner. 


Tae Decay or Curistmas.—This was not 
attributable solely to the Puritans. In 1622 Henry 
Peacham declares, “I detest the effceminacie of the 
most” who leave “ the care of keeping good houses 
at Christmas to the honest yeomen of the Countrey” 
(‘Compleat Gentleman,’ p. 184). The Puritans, 
however, made a dead set against health-drinking. 
In 1660 Henry Jessey wrote ‘The Lord’s Loud 
Call to England...... and the Odious Sin of Drink- 
ing Healths.’ Later, and apparently for reasons of 
temperance, appeared ‘ Warning-Voice to Drunk- 
ards and Health-Drinkers ; or, an Antidote against 
the Crying Sins of the Times, 1683.’ But in 1675 
one Timothy Rhodes, said to be a Quaker, was pre- 
sented at the Archdeacon’s Visitation at Hedon for 
drinking in time of divine service and playing at 
cards on Christmas Day (‘ Diary’ of Ab. de la 
Pryme, p. 293). W. C. B. 


Curistmas.—It may not be inopportune at this 
so-called festive season to remind the curious 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that in chap. iii. of that now 
little-known and neglected book, ‘ The Two Baby- 
lons,’ by Alexander Hislop, will be found much 
curious and learned information with regard to 
this festival, which is claimed to be of pagan and 
Babylonian origin. Much light is also there shown 
to be reflected from paganism upon Christmas 
customs which still linger among us, ¢. g., the goose, 
the Yule log, the mistletoe bough. 

Joun P. Haworra. 
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Boren Goosr.—The question is asked by 
Oornsert Bepe (7™ S. iv. 421) in connexion 
with ‘Gooseberry,’ “Who ever heard of boiled 
goose?” There is a curious story about boiling a 

in Bede’s ‘ Life of St. Cuthbert,’ chap. xxxvi. 

@ scene is pictorially represented in a MS. life 
in the library of University College, Oxford (MS. 
elxv.), but not in the St. Cuthbert window in York 
Minster.* Boiled geese are, or were within living 
memory, the staple article of diet at Yarm Fair, 
every public-house being amply provided. 


J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Warrs.—Their occupation, ‘ wettes of the cete,” 
can be learned from the frequent mention of them 
in Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ see p. 464. John Chapman, 
“a wayte player,” was buried at St. Giles’s, North- 
ampton, 1601 (‘Assoc. Archit. Soc.,’ vi. 216); there 
is an article on ‘ Waits Badges’ in the Reliquary, 
xii. 145-8; many iculars of the Wakefield 
waits are given in W. S. Banks’s ‘ Walks in York- 
shire,’ 1871 (Reliquary, xii. 117-18). aes 


Currayts.—Sir Thomas Roe, writing to “ Mr. 
Secretary Calvert,” from Zante, 16/26 Dec., 1621, 
relates the following interesting facts :— 

“ Here is a litle barren island or two, that deuowres 
more money, retornes nothing but a trash berry, takes 
none of our natiue merchandize, and in conclusion laughs 
at vs. I will giue your honor the proportion : Zephalonia 
and Zant«make yearly 7,000,000 of currants, two thirds 
whereof are carried into his majesties dominions ; I haue 
seene here a medium, and haue cast it up, that there is 
bought here by vs about 2,400 tunnes yearly, of which 
euery 1,800 waight — (which is lesse then a tunne) 
will cost, clear abord, with all charges, communibus 
annis, 80 rialls of eight, which are valued here at 6 shil- 
lings the riall; so that there is left in these holes in all 
213,358 rialls, which at 5s. is sterling 53,3387. 5s., which 
is a great and neadlesse consumption...... The people here 
think wee cannot liue without them, and therefore value 
them at gold; yet others haue thought we fedd hoggs 
with them ; so great is the quantity aboue all Europe 
beside.” 


More than five years later, on March 17/27, 1626 
= style), writing to the Lords of the Privy 

neil, he refers to the same subject in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ All those new statutes [promulgated by the Senate of 
Venice on Aug. 25, 1626) principally reguard the English, 
whom they thincke so inamored with plumporredge, 
cakes, and pies, as they will with currents swallow any 
thing. Therfore they [the Pregadi) haue declared, that 
no stranger shall lade that comoditye at Zant or Cepha- 
lonia, vniess they bring certificate, that they haue 
dischardged, at Vemce, at least two thirds lading of 
other goods, which is impossible; if not, they must 


* The much mutilated panel which was once thought 
possibly to have represented this scene (Yorks. Arch@ol. 
Journal, iv. 349) has lately been found to represent the 

of a barber-surgeon, the “ brass pots” and “ yellow 


pey @ new impost of 5 dollers the thousand for licence, 
that really, communibus annis, the imposition is 
greater then the first valew of the comoditye. Their 
ayme in this edict is, if possible, to draw, for the louse of 
currents, the staple of diuers merchandise to that cytty, 
which, now during the war, are carried to Ligorne,” &e, 
—Sir Thomas Roe’s ‘ Negotiations’ (London, 1740), 
pp. 10, 626, 
L. L. K. 


Caravan.—lIn reference to the English usage 
whereby this Persian word has been transferred 
from “a company of Oriental travellers with their 
camels and equipage” to “a chimnied house on 
wheels, a slow caravan ” (Browning), or a gaudily 
painted box on wheels, containing a wild beast, or 
a collection of waxworks (Dickens), I have met 
with the conjecture that “caravan ” was probably 
originally the procession of camels, elephants, and 
Oriental pageantry in which some menageries and 
circus companies enter into towns, and that the 
unfamiliar name was ignorantly transferred by the 
populace to the most conspicuous vehicles. Bat 
this seems not to have been the train of ideas. 
Before and after 1700 caravan was often used in 
English for moving company, cavalcade, company 
in motion, ¢.g., out for a holiday. Thus Swift, in 
a letter of 1711, describing a picnic party, in- 
cluding the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbury, 
Mrs. and Mr. Masham, “Arbuthnot and I on 
horseback,” &c., says, ‘‘ it was the finest day in 
the world, and we got out before eleven, a noble 
caravan of. us.” From this it was easy to get toa 
conveyance which would carry such a “ noble cara- 
van” into the country for a holiday ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that the earliest vehicle so named 
was a large covered car, or conveyance capable of 
carrying a whole company. Under the shortened 
name of “van,” such may still be seen carrying 
jubilant companies of workmen and their female 
friends to Epping or the Surrey hills on most 
Mondays during summer. The London Gazette 
of 1689 offered for sale “a fair easie-going caravan, 
with a handsome roof, brass work, good seats, 
glasses on the sides to draw up, that will carry 
eighteen persons,” a description which might 
still suit a tram-car. When railways were first 
proposed, the name “ caravan” was appropriately 
given to the large, open, third-class or “ covered 
i ” which represented the workman’s van, a8 
the first-class “coach” represented the nobleman’s 
family coach. A quotation before me from the 
Mechanic's Magazine of 1823 describes how “ the 
steam-engine employs its force to impel the cara- 
vans and coaches.” From the caravans of work- 
men to those of gipsies, and thence to those of 
showmen and other itinerant frequenters of fairs, 
was an easy transition. I find the menagerie cara- 
van mentioned by Bewick, ‘ British Birds,’ 1797. 
Can any one give me an earlier instance ? 

J. A. H. Mourrar. 
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A Doc’s Ivrerest.—A labourer who was com- | very 


plaining to me of the unsympathetic treatment of a 
mn who was set over him, wound up his in- 
vective by saying, ‘“‘ He didn’t take a dog’s interest 
in what I did for him.” On inquiry, I found that 
he meant this: a dog, when pleased with kindly 
notice, will show his appreciation thereof by a lick 
with the tongue, wag of the tail, capering about, or 
some similar sign of pleasure ; but the labourer’s 
employer was altogether apathetic and unsym- 
etic. Therefore, by the phrase (a very happy 
one) of “a dog’s he “ kindly 
.” If I were di to a sermon 
rams text I fear that there is much room for 
what our sponsor, Cap’en Cuttle, would call the 
“ bearings and application.” Ovrasert Bene. 


Noan, a Brstz Name ror 4 Woman.—Ata 
recent inquest in Herefordshire one of the witnesses 
was a woman, who gave her Christian name as 
Noah. The coroner (my brother-in-law, who told 
this to me) observed that he had never known a 
woman to have the name of Noah. Whereupon 
she said, “ It’s a Bible name, sir ; you ’ll find it in 
the last of the Book of Numbers.” Which 
he did; for in the eleventh verse of the thirty-sixth 
chapter mention is made of “‘ Mahlah, Tirzah, and 
oglah, and Milcah, and Noah, the hters of 
Cornpert Bepe. 


Bossi,’ with Piates py G. CRvIKSHANK, 
1828.—Ool. Fishwick, in his ‘ Lancashire Library,’ 
London, 1875, p. 252, mentions this edition of 
* Tim Bobbin’ as having five plates by Cruikshank. 
My copy, which some previous owner has had 
bound ee in red morocco, and is therefore 
— ly perfect, has six plates—four by George 

i » illustrating the dialogue between 
Tummus and Meary, at pp. 21, 29, 33, 109, all 
signed by himself, and two by Robert Cruikshank, 
signed in full, at pp. 156, 181, illustrating ‘Oemfrey 
and the Pigtail’ and ‘ Lancashire Hob and the 
Quack Doctor.’ The reissue in 1833 also has these 
six plates. It seems, therefore, that Col. Fishwick 
took his description from an imperfect copy, and 
that it should be corrected as above. 

W. E. Bucxuey. 


Browte Famity.—The following accidental 
allusion to the Bronté family occurs in a book that 
aod, seldom to be found except in the native 

ge of the author, viz., ‘ Life of Rev. William 
White, of Sandhouse, Wedmore, and late Incumbent 
of Theale Chapel,’ written by himself, and pub- 
lished in 1860. In the account of a tour in the 
North of England in 1821, Mr. White says :— 


‘the Apostle of the North.’...... The Rev. — Bronté was at 
this period the minister of Haworth, and with whom I 
made the exchange. It appears that he had not been 


long at Haworth, and that he had lately lost his 
wife, leaving a family of six little childreu. Those who 
have read the life of Mr. Grimshaw, one of the pre- 
decessors of Mr. Bronté, will not be surprised at m 
mentioning this my little visit to Haworth. It is a life 
worth reading.” 

Mr. White seems to have written this quite uncon- 
scious of the additional fame that Haworth after- 
wards gained through some of the “six little 
children.” S. H. A. H. 


Tae Arms or IneLanp.—Sir Bernard Burke, 
in his ‘ Reminiscences, Ancestral and Anecdotal,’ 
says that the arms of Ireland “from the time 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion to the reign of 
Henry VIII., were Azure, three crowns or.” But 
I find that ‘‘Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Knight, alias Lion King of Arms,” in his Heraldic 
MSS., dated 1542, gives the arms of the King of 
of Ireland, ‘‘ Azure, a king enthroned, robed, 
crowned, and holding a sceptre in his right hand, 
or.” Inthe same MSS. the arms now borne by 
the kingdom of Ireland, “Azure, a harp or,” are 
ascribed to ‘‘ David, King of Israel.” This is worthy 
of a note, I think. J. Sranpish Haty. 

Temple, 


Fiascors= Borries,—This word in this sense is 
found in Reynolds’s ‘Triumphs of God’s Revenge 
against Murder,’ ed. 1704, bk. iii. hist. xii. p. 167. 
I have not elsewhere encountered it in English in 
this sense. It is, of course, from the a. 

RBAN. 


Scnootroom IN 1619.— Among 
several names scribbled in a Bible printed by 
Barker in 1587, I find the following remarks, 
which show that even in schoolroom wit (?) there 
is nothing new, “Thomas Rowson is a knave, wit- 
nes by Thomas Walker”; and on the back of the 
title-page, ‘‘ Marie Rowson is a slut, witnes by 
Thomas Rowson.” “1619, y® forth day of y* 
month.” Schoolboys nowadays are given to adding 
“is a fool” after the neatly-written name of him 
who leaves his books in their way, and some people 
may fancy they detect in a change of sentiment the 
reason of the change of epithet. If boys still write 
in their sisters’ books, let us hope the affiche is now 
more flattering than the above. A. T. M. 


Cotet.—Mr. Lupton informs us that the old 
bust of his hero, the founder of St. Paul’s School, 
which is now in the new school at Hammersmith, 
and which went through the great Fire of London 
in 1666, has lately had its coats of ;. ‘nt carefully 
removed. There were seventeen lay =: ..ad under- 
neath the last the original was found to be tinted, 
hair and eyes brown, gown black, &c., like Shak- 
spere’s bust in Stratford Church. At Diisseldorf 
a gentleman named Miiller has observed that his 
coat of arms is the Coletine coat impaling his own 
family one. The first half is due to intermarriage 
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with a branch of the Colets some time back, the 
head of which is now an Alfred Colet, a Chef de 
Bureau at Christiania. F. J. F. 


Tae Star or Bernienem.—It has been 
determined among the women of the es ey 
lower classes, and perhaps others, that the Star of 
Bethlehem has been seen at the beginning of 
November about one o'clock in the morning near 
the moon. What this portends beyond the Trafalgar 
Square riots remains to be seen. At all events, 
the occurrence of a superstitious manifestation is 
worth noting. Superstitions are always arising 
among us, and enjoy a longer or shorter career. 

Hype CrarKke. 

{In America a connexion with the execution of the 

Anarchists bas been traced. } 


anp Browne, SHERirrs or 
Lonpon. —Orridge (‘Citizens and Rulers’) has so 
hopelessly confused these men that I have been at 
some pains to elucidate their relative position. Be- 
fore recapitulating, let me clear the way by stating 
they were all of the Mercers’ Company. Orridge 
makes them out to be two individuals. Clearly 
they were four:—John Browne, Sheriff, 1466 ; 
never Mayor. John Browne, alias John de 
Werks, Sheriff, 1472; Mayor, 1480. William 
Browne, Sheriff, 1491; Mayor, 1507. William 
Browne, Sheriff, 1504; Mayor, 1513. 

1. John Browne, Sheriff, 1466.—Of him little is 
to be gleaned, beyond the fact that he died during 
his shrievalty (1466-7), and was buried in St. 
Leonard’s, Foster Lane. As Stow does not men- 
tion the latter fact, it may be as well to state that 
Harl. MS. 6076 is the authority for it. 

2. John Browne, alias John de Werks, Sheriff, 
1472; Mayor, 1480.—According to Orridge he 
was Alderman of Cheap, removing thither from 
another ward in 1486. Stow calls him the son of 
John Browne, of Oakham, co. Rutland. Orridge 
says he married (1) Alice, daughter of Sir William 
Swinstead, by whom one son, Robert ; (2) Anne, 
daughter of —— Belwood, of Lincolnshire. In a 
foot-note, quoting from Wright’s ‘ Rutlandshire,’ Sir 
John Browne’s wives are given as (1) Margaret, 
the daughter of Sir Edmund Shaw, his predecessor 
in the aldermanry of Cheap, by whom he had 
Alderman Sir William Browne ; (2) Alice, daughter 
of Sir Henry Keeble. The inscription in the 
Apostles’ Chapel, Christchurch (Stow), disproves 
Wright, if it does not confirm Orridge : “ Alice 
Blunt (Lady) Mountjoy, sometime wife to William 
Browne, Mayor of London, and daughter to Sir 
Henry Kebel.” The question arises, Whose wife 
was she? The wording almost implies that her 
death occurred before the mayoralty of the Sir 
William Browne of 1513. As to the burial-place 
of this Sir John Browne, Orridge says: ‘‘ Was 
buried at Whitefriars Church in 1497 (or at St. 


thesis is Orridge’s] where another Sir John wag 
buried.” There is little doubt that St. 

len is correct. Stow’s entry under “ White. 
friars” is of a Sir John Browne and of John (not 
Sir John), his son and heir. There is no intima. 
tion whatever that these two were more than private 
individuals. 

3. Sir William Browne, Sheriff 1491; Mayor, 
1507.—Was Alderman of Cripplegate, and the son 
of John Browne, citizen and mercer (Stow). Pre. 
sumably the son of the Mayor of 1480 or the Sheriff 
of 1466. He died in April, 1508 (during his 
mayoralty), and was buried in St. Mary’s, Alder. 
manbury. 

4. Sir William Browne, Sheriff, 1504 ; Mayor, 
1513,—Stow again says, “Son of John Browne, 
citizen and mercer,” and that statement may not 
be actually incorrect, but cannot apply to same 
individual father. He also died during his 
mayoralty (on June 3, 1514), and was buried at 
St. Mary Magdalen’s, a memorial tablet to his 
memory being placed in the Mercers’ Chapel. 

Besides the doubt as to Alice Blunt’s husband, 
can any definite meaning of John de Werks be 
furnished? I know I am imprudent in suggesting 
that it may mean John de Works, or Worksop. 

Joun J, Srocxey, 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Caartes Rarcuirrs, or Der- 
WENTWATER.—I suppose it is pretty generally 
known that the sad ceremony of claiming the 
person of a criminal condemned to die, performed 
by the sheriffs, who are responsible for the due 
execution of the sentence of the law, ordinarily 
took place at the Tower of London, at the western 
entrance—the Spur Gate—of the fortress. On at 
least one occasion that custom has been departed 
from. The body of Charles Ratcliffe, the unfor- 
tunate brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, exe- 
cuted in 1716, was claimed thirty years afterwards 
by the sheriffs at the Iron Gate, or eastern entrance. 
The condemned gentleman was brought down from 
his prison lodgings and placed in an open landau 
at the western end of the wharf, drawn along that 
quay, and delivered up to the civil officers at the 
eastern end, where he found the sheriffs awai 
him in a mourning coach, with another vehicle 
the same description for the accommodation of the 
prisoner. The cortége then ed from south- 


east to north-east (?), over Little Tower Hill—at 
all events, quite in the reverse direction to that 
ordinarily taken by such sad processions. 


Mary Magdalen, according to Stow), [the paren- 


authorities state that the execution took place on 
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Little Tower Hill, but I think that must be an 
error. I spprehend that, as the condemned in this 
instance approached the scaffold from the south 
and east, it was necessary to have a reception 
booth temporarily erected for his accommodation 
adjacent to the enclosure, in place of the house at 
the south-western corner of Catherine Court, 
usually hired by the sheriffs on these tragic occa- 
sions, which would be more convenient when the 
coaches approached from the — direction, 
the west, from the Spur Gate. erefore, I con- 
clude the execution took place on the same spot 
where, in the preceding August, Lords Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino had suffered, and where, four 
months afterwards, the wicked old head of Lovat 
fell—on the same site, but arrived at from a 
different direction. But I am open to correction. 
The question is simple. Was the scaffold for this 
tragedy erected east or west of the postern sup- 
posed to divide the two hills? Are there any 
other instances on record where a prisoner made 
his last exit by the Iron Gate ? If not, is it known 
why the exception was made in the case of Charles 
Ratcliffe ? Was the Spur Gate entrance under 
repair at this time? At some period not very 
remote the practicable drawbridge leading from 
the Middle (unaccountably called by Bayley the 
Martin) to the Byward Tower was rendered 
stationary. I cannot find out when this was done. 
I confess to an idea that it must have been about 
the time when Wren modernized the upper story 
of the Byward Tower after the great Fire of 
London in 1€66, when it is on record that many 
outworks were demolished to prevent the confla- 
gration reaching the fortress. But if these works 
were going on so lately as the midwinter of 1746-7, 
- deviation of route would be amply accounted 


Nemo, 
Temple. 


Jewets.—Can any of your readers teli me where 
I can get information about the different super- 
stitions attaching to jewels, especially as tothe notion 
that each jewel has its own month, when it is lucky 
or the reverse to wear it ? REGarb. 


Tosias Smotterr, M.D.—Any fresh fact col- 
lected to enrich the new edition of Smollett would 
prove welcome. Frep. Wotcort. 


Castor. —Why and when was this name given 
to the wheel and swivel attached to articles of 
furniture? The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 1882-3, 
offers caster as an alternative spelling, but that 
does not make the origin of the word any 
clearer. Were castors introduced before the latter 
part of the lastcentury? An examination of some 
subject-pictures or prints representing interiors 
might decide this question. Perhaps Chippendale’s 

Gentleman’s and Oabinet-maker’s Director, 1762, 
The word is not in 


might give illustrations. 


* Johnson’s Dictionary,’ 1785, published the year 
after his death ; but the thing must have existed 
at that time, for Cowper, writing in 1783, says 
“ wheel the sofa round.” J. Drxon. 


Scorcn Regiments AT THE or Ries, 1621. 
—I am most anxious to know the names of such, and 
especially seek to know where I can find muster 
rolls or lists of the officers’ names quoted. 


LooKING-GLASS COVERED AT A Deatu.—A bit 
of folk-lore has just come under my eye which 
needs explanation. When a member of a German 
family died in this neighbourhood, the mother 
hung a cloth over the mirror, so as to cover the 
glass, and let it remain there till after the funeral. 
Is this custom known elsewhere? How widely is 
it prevalent? What is its significance? What 
evil does its avert ? James D. Burver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Joun Wuitson.—He was mayor or provost of 
Bristol, 1616. Any information about him will 
oblige. H. Wuirson. 
Parkhill, Blairgowrie, N.B. 


Mercers’ Hatt.—The former narrow frontage 
of this hall, facing Cheapside, was, as Elmes, the 
architect, admits, “ exceedingly handsome.” No- 
body who remembers it will dispute the dictum. 
Cunningham dismisses it as “a characteristic 
specimen of the enriched decoration employed in 
London immediately after the Great Fire.” He 
says nothing about the architect. Timbs ascribes 
it to Wren. Isit his? I have no means at hand 
of verifying this point. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


THE caRDs.”—Is anything known about 
the origin of this phrase, which appears to have 
arisen during the presentcentury? I want earlier 
instances than that in ‘ David Copperfield’ (1849), 
“By way of going in for anything that might be on 
the cards, I call to mind that Mr. Micawber...... 
composed a petition to the House of Commons.” 
Here it surely means likely or possible to “turn 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Car-coosr.—Is this name of the great crested 
grebe still used in Cheshire, Lancashire, or else- 
where in the North; or does it survive only in 
books? Where is car-swallow (=black-headed 
ot) am in use ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Anwas, A Woman’s Curist1an Name.—Some 
few months ago I saw, in the obituary notices of a 
Yorkshire church magazine, the name of Annas 
Hammond. On my expressing my astonishment 
at the name,a Yorkshirewoman informed me that 
the name was not particularly uncommon in North 
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Yorkshire and Westmoreland. What is the origin 
of the name, which is not given in Miss Yonge’s 
* History of Christian Names’? Is it a corruption 
of Annys or Anisia, which Miss Yonge says was 
“used in England from the Norman Conquest 
down at least to 1690”? 

F. C. Binxsgeck Terry. 


Westminster Scnoot Bewneracrors.—I am 
anxious to know the exact dates of the deaths of 
(1) Walter Titley, envoy to the Court of Denmark, 
who is su to have died in 1768, and (2) of 
Francis Burton, who founded a prize in 1825. 
Who was this Francis Burton? Was he the 
Senior King’s Counsel who died on Nov. 28, 1832 
(Gent. Mag., ciii. pt. i. 86-7)? I shall also be 
= to receive any information concerning another 

nefactor, one Sebastian Smith, or Smythe, who 
was buried at Cuddesdon, near , Oxon, on 
Dec. 6, 1753. G. F. R. B. 


Bonstick.—What is a bobstick, of which the 
slang term bob, for a shilling, is said to be a con- 
traction? I have looked through the best slang 
and other dictionaries for an explanation, but in 
vain. I see in the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
that bob is thought to have distinguished the 
shilling in Sir Robert Walpole’s time. Was it 
called after him ? Joun CuuRcHILL Sixes. 

5, York Grove, Peckham, 8.E, 


“ Work 1s worsnip.”—Can readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
oblige me with references to poems on the above 
subject ? WARD 

sley, Stroud. 


Rosert Nocent Dunsar.—Any information 
regarding the birth, parentage, &c., of this gentl 
man will be most acceptable. He lived many 
years in the Antilles, but not, it would seem, in 
either official or business capacity, and wrote several 
volumes of verse in illustration of the scenery and 
romance of the islands of the Western Archipelago. 
Such are ‘The Cruise,’ 1835 ; ‘The Caraguin,’ 1837 ; 
‘Indian Hours,’ 1839; ‘Beauties of Tropical 
Scenery,’ 1864. So far back as 1817 he had 
mourned the death of the Princess Charlotte in 
*The Lament of Britannia.’ Mr. Dunbar died at 
Paris in 1866 (Gent. Mag., September, 1866, 
p. 424). Biographical particulars are eee 


Etuis’s ‘Earty 
May I inquire whether this very valuable work 
was originally published without an index, or 
whether it is by some accident only that my copy 
has no index? I ask because, in consequence of 


there being, or of my having, no index to the 

printed 1,432 pages of which the work consists, I, for 
my part, have been entirely precluded from making 
any use whatever of its valuable contents. And if 
there really is no index, no doubt many other persons 


have suffered like myself. It has long been a rule 
with me never to waste my time in searching 

ints of interest in voluminous books like Mr. 

llis’s—which cannot be read straight through 
any ordinary mortal, and which by the public, 
not by the author, are looked upon rather as books 
of reference—if they have no index. Grimm's huge 
‘German Grammar,’ in four volumes, lay for years 
upon my shelves unused, and therefore useless, until 
Dr. Andresen, in 1865, kindly published an index 
to it, which Grimm ought not to have thought 
himself above writing. F. Cuance. 


Kwicuts or THs Rep Brancu.—Who were 
these; why so called; and by whom instituted? 
All I know about them is that they were an early 
Irish order, and that their military school was 
Craove-Roe, near Emania, in Ulster. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


‘Tar Porric Lawp.’—Is Mr. Main correct, in 
his splendid ‘ of English Sonnets,’ in 

inting ‘‘ while” in the fifth line of this sonnet of 

illiam Caldwell Roscoe? And is Mr. William 
Sharp correct in reading “oar” in 1. 10 of the 
same sonnet ? Doung. 


Sin Tuomas Browye.—A writer in the Athe- 
newm of Oct. 27, 1855, p. 1250, says that Sir 
Thomas Browne is to have written “A 
Dialogue between two Twins yet unborn respecting 
the world into which they were going.” Of this no 
trace could be discovered when Wilkin published 
his edition of that writer’s works. Has it been 
discovered since ? Anon. 


PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTED TO Sr. Luxe.— Where 
can be found a fall description of the pictures said 
to be painted by St. Luke the Evangelist, now in 

ion of the Greek Church ; and is a com 
ist of them to be obtained ? W. H. P. 
[See 8. iii. 274.) 


Hurran.—I read in Redding’s ‘Lifeof Campbell’ 
that Hurrah! was very lately imported into the 
English language—that, in fact, it isa word of this 
centary. I find, it 

Conquer. ap ier 
E. YARDLEY. 

Wurreroorp Famity.—In 1707, at Edinburgh, 
Barbara, a daughter, was born to Dame Robina 
Lockhart and Sir John Whitefoord of Mittoun. 
The last Sir John Whitefoord of Mittoun 1s 
stated by Nisbet to have died without issue about 
1686. How was this Sir John a representative, 
and how a knight ? R. B. 8. 


Fiemise Weavers.—About the close of the 
sixteenth century considerable numbers of agp 
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if there is any source from which I can learn the 
names of any of these. Was there not a book 
published a year or two ago treating of the Flemish 
refugees in England? If there was, I should be 
glad to know its title, &c. H. Fisawickx. 


Goutp Fami.y.—Could any one give me infor- 
mation respecting the ancestors of Gabriel Gould 
master of the Trinity Free School, Dorchester, 

t, in 1668)? The date of his birth is about 
1610 to 1635. Baptismal certificate would greatly 


Artuur GouLp. 
61, Cornwall Road, W. 


Sm Watrer Ratzicn.—In H. E. Norfolk’s 
‘Gleanings in Graveyards,’ ed. of 1866, is the 
following, at p. 201 :— 

On Walter Ralegh. 
Here lyeth Walter Kalegb, that arrant villain, 
That would sell any friend he had for a shilling. 

Where did this first appear ; or from what work 
was it transcribed ? Who was the writer ? 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 


‘Barren Rocks or Apen,’—I shall be obliged 
if any of your contributors can inform me where I 
can obtain the music (set for the piano) of the 
bagpipe tune, ‘ Barren Rocks of Aden’; also who 
is the publisher of the best collection of Highland 


Exioma.—A friend tells me he heard in his 
early youth a riddle, of which he now recollects 
but four lines. He is anxious to unearth it again, 
and he has interested me in his search sufficiently 
to hope you = insert this query, so that some 

correspondent may favour us with the enigma 
complete. It began rhe _ 
We rule the world, we letters five, 
We rule the world, we do; 
But most the letters three contrive 
To rule the letters two, 
Answer, B U T (beauty) and Y Z (wise head). 
Delhi, Panjab, H. Sxey Muir, M.D. 


_ “PLAYING AT CHERRY-PIT SaTay.”—What 
is the meaning of this phrase? I find it printed 
-— inverted commas) as a quotation in Sir 

alter Scott’s review of Pepys’s‘ Memoirs’ in the 


Quarterly for January, 1826. 
Hyde Park Mansions, 


Sm Wittiam Tuomson.—Information is re- 
concerning the descendants of Sir William 
omson, who appears to have been Recorder of 

| the City of London at the time of his death in 
1739. His will is registered in the Prerogative 

B, mson, the Exchequer 
Office. His brother, Stevens Thomson, was ‘Attor- 


ney General of Virginia, 1703-1713. Address by 
letter. J. T. Mason, Attorney at Law. 
2008, Lexington Street, Baltimore, U.S. 


Nickname or Beavcierc.—Henry I. in his 
own time, says Macaulay, was called by a Saxon 
nickname in contemptuous allusion to his Saxon 
connexions. What was that nickname ? 

James Bourver. 


Borrow : TransHaw.—lIn his ‘ Natural History 
of Staffordshire’ (published in 1686), p. 162, Dr. 
Plot says the shaft or stack of a blast furnace ma: 
be made either borrow or transhaw. Can you 
me the meaning of these two words, which I 
believe to be quite obsolete and unknown now in 
part of Staffordshire? Ep, A, Spurciy. 

pton, 


Avursors or Quotations WaANTED.— 
Time is all too short for all love’s at 


W. 
Oh ! give me liberty ! 
For were ev’n Paradise my prison, 
Still I should long to leap the erystal walls. 
The above lines are attributed to Dryden; but I have 
searched his works through and cannot discover them. 
Gro, F, Crowpy. 


Replies. 
CHARADE IN LATIN, 
(7™ §. iv. 449.) 

I beg leave to repeat my warm acknowledgments 
to the ten gentlemen who have so kindly favoured 
me with solutions of the charade— 

Totum pone fluit; caput aufer, sevit in armis ; 
Caudam tolle, volat ; viscera tolle, dolet-— 

and whom I have already thanked privately. Pos- 
sibly these solutions may be of interest to other 
readers at Christmas-time, and I therefore place 
them at the disposal of ‘N. & Q.,’ arranged in 
alphabetical order of the writers’ names. My own 
concoction, made before receiving any of them, i 
included. 

Totum pone, fluit; Vulturnus et arva pererrat. 

En! capite ablato, sevit rex Turnus in armis, 

Caudam deme, volat : volitat quoque Vultur in auras, 

Viscera tolle, dolet; sic ledit corpora Vulnus. 

F, W. A. 
Tolle fluentis prima, et sevit Turnus in armis ; 
Ultima tolle, volat Vultur; sed corde resecto, 
Vulturni en dolet infixum sub pectore Vulnus ; 


Labitur at Vulturnus in omne volubilis 
Turbidus arentes sese Vulturnus in agros 
Precipitat : furit en! medio certamine Turnus: 
secuit pernix sublimia Vultur : 
Ah! le percipitur cruciato corpore Vulnus, 
P, J. 

Triste fluit, nomen Tuscum, Volturnus in zquor; 

Huic caput abstuleris, Turnus in arma ruit ; 
Abstuleris caudam, Voltur volat ; eripe verbo 

(Seu tibi malueris) viscera, V 
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Vulturnus totum est ; nam Turnus sevit in armis ; 
Vultur in alta volat ; Vultus et ora dolent. 
H. A. H 

Vulnera Vulturno vidit Tarnum amne javantem 
Vultur : verborum est Vergiliana cohors. pM 


Vulturni unda fluit, dum sevit Turnus in armis ; 
Inde volat Vultur, Vulnus et acre dolet, 


Vulturnus fluit, at exvit tibi Turnus in armis ; 
Vultur habet pennas ; Vulnus habens doleo. 
Cc. B, M. 
Vulturnus fluit ; ingens sevit Turnus in armis; 
Vultur in alta volat; Vulnus, amice, dolet. 


Ecce fluit Vulturnus ; et ardet Turnus in armis ; 
Vultur et alta petit; Vulnus acerbe oe 


Vulturnus currit, dum Turnus sevit in armis; 
Quin Vultur superest ; Vulnus et invenies, 


Jouyn W. Boss, 


Irisn Music (7™ iv. 289).— 

1, Carolan’s Original and Genuine Irish Tunes. 1780. 
—_— Irish Bards, with Select Melodies, 4to. 

786. 
3. Ditto, second edition, 8vyo. 1818, 

4. Bunting’s Ancient Irish Music, 1790. 

5. Ditto, 1796. 

6. Ditto, 1809. With Dissertation on Harp. 

7. Ditto, last collection. 1840, About 150 airs, 

8. Francis Holden's Irish Airs, About 30 parts in a 
volume. Published after 1810, 

9. Mulholland’s Irish Music, Published in Belfast.—I 
have not this work. 

10. Fitzsimon’s Irish Minstrelsy, 1813,—I have not 
this work. 

11, MeCullagh’s Irish Airs. Two small quarto volumes, 


airs. 

12. The Compleat Hibernian Country Dancer. Pub- 
lished by Sam Lee, Dame Street. 

13, 48 Irish Dances. Published by Hime.—There are 
some more published which I want. 

14. O’Parrel’s Pocket Companion for Irish or Union 
wm. Vv ols, 1,2, 3, and 4. Contains also Scottish Airs. 

5. Sidney Owenson's (Lady Morgan) Twelve Irish 
Airs with English Words, 
16, The Irish Minstrel. By R, A, Smith. Large 8vo. 
00 airs. 
17. Gems of Ireland, 200 airs. Arranged for flute by 
J. Clinton.—I have not this work. 

18, The Citizen, or Dublin Monthly Journal, 4 vols.; 
and the Dublin Monthly Magazine, 2 vols. and 4 parts of 
a third volume.—This series contains Irish airs published 
by the late William Elliot Hudson, said in the introduc- 
tion to the Ossianic Society's Publications to be the 
finest published since the days of Bunting. 

19. Moore's Melodies. Original edition, in 4 folio vols., 
1807-21; and a supplement, forming vol. v., 1821-34.— 
Various republications of Moore’s melodies have ap- 
peared, which it is needless to catalogue. 

20, Petrie’s Ancient Music of Ireland, vol. i., 1855; 
and a single part of vol. ii, published 1882.—Rare and 
difficult to obtain. 

21. Songs of Ireland. By J, T. Surenne. Without 
words, Published in Edinburgh, 1854. 

22. Ditto. Edited by F. Robinson, Dublin.—The same 
work as last, but with different title and no date. In 


this volume there is mention made of a work published 
by Burke Thumoth in 1720; one published by Neil, of 
Christ Church Place, Dublin ; and one by Carolan’s son 
in 1747. I know nothing of these works, and will be 
convinced of their existence when I see them, or have 
authentic information about them, Carolan was never 
married, and the son appears apocryphal. 

23. W. P. Joyce's Ancient Irish Music. The second 
edition, 1873; and the third, dated 1882. 

24, Stanford’s Book of Old Irish Songs. With words 
by A. P. Graves, 1883. 

25. Hughes’s Gems of the Emerald Isle. 100 jigs, 
country dances, &c. 

26. Horncastle’s Music of Ireland, comprising Bardic 
and Connaught Caoines, &c. 1844. 

27. Spirit of the Nation. 1862. 

28. Clarence Mangan’s Poets and Poetry of Munster. 
Third edition. By Rev. C. P. Meehan, 1883, 

29. Levey’s Collection of Dance Music of Ireland, 

30. Howe's Songs of Ireland. About 175 airs, Pub- 
lished in Boston, 1864.—I bave not this work, 

31, James Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardic 
Remains of Ireland, 2 vols. 1831. 

32. Caonin, or Irish Funeral Song. By Wm. Beau- 
fort. Vol. 1V. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

33. The Keen of the South of Ireland. By T. Crof. 
ton Croker. 1844. 

34. Emerald Wreath, with Songs and Ancient Irish 
Airs. 1852, 

My library contains all these works on Irish 
music, with the exceptions I have noted. In their 
absence the collection cannot be considered com- 
mg but it is possibly more extensive than could 

easily met with. 

Wituiam Frazer, M.R.I.A. 


As Ireland was a land of bards in ancient times, 
it naturally had its collectors of songs and music, 
its sea as, &c. It would take a pretty long 
list to exhaust all who wrote and attempted a 
collection of musical airs relating to Ireland. I 
give a few of a lot I collected some time ago for 
a dear relative, who did not live to enjoy my 
grubbing. 

Bunting deserves first place. He spared neither 
time nor money in his labour, and gave three col- 
lections to the public, in 1796, 1809, and 1840. 

Petrie did good work, but left it unfinished, in 
five parts (vol. i. and first part of vol. ii), 1853-6. 

Levey, ‘ Dance Music of Ireland.’ In two parts. 

Hudson, W. E., published in Irish Citizen, 
1839-40, and Dublin Monthly Magazine, 1841, 
from forty to fifty airs with music suitable for bands. 

Walker, in his ‘Irish Bards,’ forty-three speci- 
mens of Irish airs, 2 vols., 1818. 

Spirit of the Nation. 

Fitzsimon’s, Holden’s, and Horncastle’s collec- 
tions, 

Robinson’s ‘ Melodies of Ireland.’ 

Smith’s ‘ Vocal Melodies of Ireland.’ 

A few specimens in ‘ Emerald Wreath,’ 1852. 

Miss Brooke’s ‘ Reliques.’ 

Several collections of jigs, reels, country dances, 
&e., are known to exist, but are losing ground 
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before the march of (query) improvement. Crosbie’s 
‘Trish Musical Repository’ and Joyce’s collection 
I believe the last. 

Besides the collectors who gave specimens, there 
are commentators, such as Hardiman, Drummond, 
Conlan, Hayes, Walsh, O’Daly, Croker, Duffy, 
O'Reilly, and a host of others, of whom it would 
be a benefit to Irish literature to give a complete 
list, and follow the example of J. Power, who has 
done so much for Irish periodical literature. 

M. Dorey. 

Dublin. 


Canyipatism or Sotprers (7 §. iv. 
224, 369).—The couplet in ‘ Hudibras’ alluded to 
by Nemo is in part iii. canto 2, and is as follows : 

Made children, with your tones, to run for ’t, 
As bad as Bloody-Bones, or Lunsford. 

In the edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ annotated by 
Zachary Grey (Warne & Co., no date), is the 
following full note on the subject (p. 280) :— 

“ Tt was one of the artifices of the malcontents in the 
civil war to raise false alarms, and to fill the people full 
of frightful apprehensions. In particular, they raised a 
terrible outcry of the imaginary danger they conceived 
from the Lord Digby and Colonel Lunsford. Lilburn 
glories upon his trial for being an incendiary on such 
occasions, and mentions the tumult he raised against the 
innocent Colonel as a meritorious action : ‘I was once 
arraigned,’ says he, ‘before the House of Peers for 
sticking close to the liberties and privileges of this 
nation, and those that stood for them, being one of those 
two or three men that first drew their swords in West- 
minster-hal! against Colonel Lunsford and some scores of 
his associates: At that time it was supposed they 
intended to cut the throats of the chiefest men then 
sitting in the House of Peers. And, to render him the 
more odious, they reported that he was of so brutal an 
— that he would eat children (Echard’s ‘ England’), 
which scandalous insinuation is deservedly ridiculed in 
the following lines : 

From Fielding and from Vavasour, 
Both ill-affected men ; 
From Lunsford eke deliver us, 
That eateth up children. 
Collection of Loyal Songs.”’ 

Then follows the elegant quatrain (from Cleve- 
land) quoted, but not quite correctly (according to 
Grey’s version), by Nemo :— 

“ The post that came from Banbury (not Coventry], 

Riding in a blue [not red] rocket, 
He swore he saw when Lunsford fell, 
A child’s arm in his pocket, 
And to make this gentleman the more detestable, they 
made horrid pictures of him, as we learn from the 
following lines of Cleveland (‘ Rupertismus’). 
They fear the giblets of his train, they fear 
Even his dog, that four-legged cavalier ; 

He that devours the scraps which Lunsford makes, 
Whose picture feeds upon a child in stakes [sic }. 
Gayton, in banter of this idle opinion (notes on ‘ Don 
Quixote’), calls Saturn the very Lunsford of the deities, 
ae Layee after all, was a person of extra- 

nary sobriety, industry, and courage, and was killed 

at the taking of Bristol by the king in 1643.” 


In the first paragraph of the above extract, I 


presume that the quotation from Lilburn ends with 
‘ associates,” although there are no inverted commas 
after this word ? 

The stanza from Macaulay’s powerful ballad, 
‘ The Battle of Naseby,’ which Nemo says he quotes 
from memory, is, correctly, as follows :-— 

Ho! comsatien, scour the plain; and, ere ye strip the 
siain, 

First give another stab to make your search secure ; 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces 

and lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the pl of the poor. 

May I correct a trifling slip in Nemo’s note? 
It was the boy himself, William Spittal, commonly 
called “ Spitfire,” not his own horse, that Roger 
Wildrake dubbed with the sobriquet “ Breakfast.” 
See ‘ Woodstock,’ chap. xx. 

See some notes on this subject, by Mr. Ep- 
warp Peacock, s.v. ‘Annotations on Buckle,’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. xi. 170. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Ropley, Alresford. 


Worpsworra : “ Vacrant Rezp” §. iii. 
449; iv. 16, 95, 491).—Reeds are certainly fragrant 
“‘on the shore of the Duddon.” At least half the 
rushes on many of our streams are fragrant when 
bruised or trampled. This kind is distinguished 
by a lighter or more yellow hue than that of the 
other common rush. D. 


Sotvtion or Rippte (7" 8. iv. 448).—The 
riddle has been familiar to me since my childhood, 
but the words differ slightly. I remember them 
as follows :— 

Twelve pears hanging high, 

Twelve kings passing by, 

Each king took a pear, 

And left eleven hanging there. 
The answer is that the king’s name was “ Each.” I 
always thought it a most unsatisfactory solution. 

I, Devevinene. 
Ealing. 


Each knight took the same pear. That is the 
only solution I have ever heard, and it always 
seemed to me very stupid, and almost dishonest. In 
fact, the riddle is an early form of the “sell.” 

JuLiAN MaRsHALL, 


The “ twelve knights” must have been Spenser’s 

“ doucepere,” ‘ F. Q., iii. 10, 31. The name has 

reference to the “twelve peers” of France, but 

the context shows that there was only ~ of him. 
ELER. 


“To Gistets” iv. 268).—This 
expression may occasionally be heard in this 
district, among the lowest and vulgarest, and has 
a very offensive meaning here, whatever it ma; 
have in Yorkshire. “ Giblets” is not an unus 
name for a fat person. A very fat man in this 
neighbourhood was called by the “people,” “ the 
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Duke of Giblets.” There is a passage in the ‘ Poly- 
cronicon’’ which seems to some extent to confirm 
the meaning attributed to it by Mz. Watrorp’s 
Yorkshire housekeeper :— 

“ From the thyrtenth daye of September to the Ester 
tyde, they [the tatercians}| ete but ones a daye, outtake 
the sondaye, They go neuer out of theyr cloyster but by 
cause of hondwerke, they speke in no place bat to theyr 
priour or abbot, they put noo gyblettes to the oures of 
goddes seruyce, outtake Dirige for the dead, they vse 
Ambrose oo and haue charge of seke men and of 
ghestes.”—Higden’s ‘ Polycronicon,’ liber vii. cap. 10, 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Betmont” §. iv. 448).—Composed by 
Samuel Webbe, b. 1740, d. 1817, according to the 
note in Bickersteth’s ‘Hymnal Companion’; in 
1835 according to Sir ¥ A. Gore Ousley, in 
Naumann's ‘History of Music,’ p. 919. ebbe 
was a celebrated prize-winning writer of glees, 
catches, rounds, canons. 

H. 

Ealing. 


This tune can be found in the ‘Scottish 
Hymnal’ (No. 126), and no doubt in many other 
hymn-books. Its authorship is there given thus: 
“ Adapted from Mozart (?) by Samuel Webbe, 
jan. (!).” Like various formerly popular hymn 
tunes, ¢.g., “ Pascal” or “ Hursley,” and others, it 
has a decidedly operatic, or at least secular, flavour 
about it ; but I do not profess to be able to identify 
its exact source. H, M. ©. M. 

(Ma. T. Pace, Mn. E. Daxty, Q. V., Mx. F. E. 


Sawyer, F.S.A., and others are thanked for replies to 
the same effect.) 


Brron’s ‘Cuitpz Haron’ (7* §. iv. 389).— 
For “cantos cxxxiv. and cxxxv.” we must, of course, 
read stanzas, in cantoiv. In the seventeen-volume 
edition of Byron (Murray, 1832) there is, in 
the foot-note, an additional stanza, which the 
editor says, “ Between stanzas cxxxv. and cxxxvi. 
we find in the origi 

waRD H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


According to a note in Murray's edition of ‘ The 
Poetical Works of Lord Byron’ (1855), vol. i. p. 
269, between stanzas cxxxv. and cxxxvi. of the 
fourth canto, the following stanza occurs in the 
original MS. :— 

If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 

As God hath spoken—on the heads of foes, 

Mine should be a volcano, and rise higher 

Than o’er the Titans crush’d, Olympus rose, 

Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows :— 

True, they who stung were creeping things; but what 
Than Serpents’ teeth inflicts with deadlier throes ! 

The Lion may be by the Gnat— 

"s blood? The Eagle!—No: 


G. F. RB. B. 


Yrenz-(7" S. iv. 368).—Although this name 
for the New Forest (the origin of which I do not 
know) occurs as a disyllable (“Yten”) in the 
quotation from W. S. Rose in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ alluded to by Mr. Ceci, Dexpes, Scott 
himself uses it as a trisyllable in the introductory 
epistle to the first canto of ‘ Marmion’:— 

Ytene’s oaks—beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made 
Of Ascapart and Bevis bold...... 
Ytene’s oaks have heard again 
Renewed such legendary strain. 


JonaTHaNn BovucnieEr. 


It may help your correspondent to note that 
“Ytene or Itene is the side or boundary of forest 
or vale”; also, thus, “Iden, in Buckinghamshire, 
takes its name,” Given so in ‘Circles of Gomer,’ 
by Row. Jones, London, 1771, p. 105. 

OC. Gotprne, 

Colchester. 


Pughe (‘ W. Dict.’) gives eithin, furze, whins, or 
gorse; eithinen, a furze, furze bush ; eithinawg, 
overgrown with furze. R. Cuarnock, 


AppitionaL Lerrers on ToMBSTONES AT 
Curistcuurcn (7" §. iv. 388).—In the Mirror 
for July 2, 1831 (No. 497), the epitaph, “ We were 
not slain,” &c., is given, with the remark that it is 
ae to allude to ten persons drowned, whose 
bodies were driven on shore, and buried in a field; but 
the owner, considering it an invasion on his , 
rt peo they were removed to the chi 


The Mirror does not mention the “I. R.,” and 
prints the year as 1764. 
H. G. Grirrrnoors. 


The following I copied from Land and Water of 
September 18, 1875. As regards the epitaph only, 
there are these words :— 

“Nobody in the parish seems to know what it all 
means, but it appears to me to express that in one tomb 
are the remains of ten men, who at some time or other 
were hung, ‘raysed’ by their enemies, ‘men of strife,’ 
and probably by them buried carelessly, and afterwards 
buried in a proper manner, ‘ buried twice’ by their 
friends,” 

The correspondent of Land and Water makes no 
comment on the letters “I. R.,” which I think 
can be only the initials of the stonemason. 

W. J. Jones. 


Tue Prarer-Book Version or THE Psalms 
(7® S. iv. 202, 354).—Although much interested 
in old Bibles and Prayer Books, I have no hand- 
book on the subject— nothing relating to it except 
Arber’s reprint of the fragment of Tyndale’s first 
Testament, and F. Fry's quarto on the various 
editions of Tyndale’s Testament. Your two corre- 
spondents, Mr. Lynn and Mr, Dors, both quote 
the same passage to prove that the Prayer- 
Psalms are taken from the Great Bible of November, 


ene 
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1541, so they probably both got their information 
from the same source ; but they neither of them 
name the title of the book from which it is derived. 
If I knew it, I think I should be glad to have a 
copy ; it might save me a good deal of trouble. I 
had fine copies of both the editions of the Great 
Bible of 1541, May and’November ; but thinking 
I did not need both, I “swapped” the November 
one. Iam afraid I did wrong, but if I did I was 
led astray by F. Fry, who had written a long ac- 
count in my copy for May, saying that it was a 
very rare volume, and that it and his own were the 
only two perfect and unmized copies that he had 
ever seen. It is astonishing what a lot of Bibles I 
have seen about lately with that venerable man’s 
testimony as to their rarity and value. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Kyockine pown Otp Sarum” §, iv. 248, 
392).— Perhaps it may be worth noting that the lady 
who was the subject of this oft-quoted epigram 
survived but a few years, to meet with a still worse 
accident. She was burnt to death in a fire which 
destroyed the west wing of Hatfield House, Nov. 
27, 1835. Mary Amelia, daughter of the first 
Marquess of Downshire, was born Aug. 16, 1750; 
married to James, first Marquess of Salisbury, 
Dec. 2, 1773 ; and burnt to death Nov. 27, 1835. 
See Burke's ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1879, s.v. 
“Downshire and Salisbury.” 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mountain Vater §, iv. 368).—Blue 
Mountains are situated in India, Australia, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, Jamaica, and States of Maine and 
Pennsylvania, and doubtless the ship was named 
after one of them. I send an extract from No. 727 
of New Lloyd's List, published March 12, 1776, 
which may be of interest to W. H. :— 

nm, was en a Provinci i 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Pontirex (7™ §. iv. 368).—The coincidence of 
the Pontifex alluded to in your issue of November 5 
being a priest is so strange, that if the name is not 
found in the earlier records it seems likely that the 
priest had some hand in its manufacture as a patro- 
nymic. Names were constantly fluctuating from 
one meaning to another, and it is possible that the 
priest bore some name like Pontefract, which, in 
the circumstances, might easily have been twisted 
into the sacerdotal Pontifex—there was a Pontefract 
on the Thames in the Middle Ages—or the name 
may be a Latinization of Pontif, acquired possibly 
from the French county of Ponthieu (Anglice, 
Pontif or Pountif), which belonged to the English 
Crown. Reference to the county of Pountif is often 
found in the old records. E, 


“Unto Last” §. iv. 348, 416).—Mr. 
Ruskin’s work was originally published in four 
partsof the second volume of the Cornhill Magazine, 
1860, pp. 155, 278, 407, 543. In a foot-note to 
the title of the first part is the text, ‘‘I will give 
unto this last, even as unto thee.—Matt. xx. 14.” 
This answers the query on p. 348. Each of the 
four papers is signed “J. R.” 

Curupert Bebe. 

Descenpants or Kines 8, iv. 
229, 354, 453).—Of course the Queen represents 
the elder daughter of Henry VII. merely as 
queen, that is, as the eldest representative compe- 
a to reign. Ishould have made it clear that 

was my meaning. 
F. S. Warren, M.A. 

5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge, 


Cooxe’s ‘ Topocrapay’ iii. 388, 521; iv. 
294, 418).—A new issue of this work was pub- 
lished by Sherwood & Co., Paternoster Row, about 
the year 1830. I do not know whether or not it 
was completed, but have a clear recollection of its 
being commenced, I thins in monthly “~— a 


Cattow (7™ iv. 207, 357).—In Dickens’s 
‘ Little Dorrit’ this word occurs, in what A. H. 
calls the “ quasi bald” sense :— 

“The present Barnacle, holding Mr. Clennam’s card 
in his hand, had a youthful aspect, and the fluffiest little 
whisker, perhaps, that ever was seen. Such a downy tip 
was on his ca/low chin, that he seemed half fledged, like 
a young bird,” &c.—Part i, chap. x. 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 

Morro or Waterton Famity (7* §, iii. 452; 
iv. 18, 92, 236, 277).—None of your correspond- 
ents has noticed the quotation of this proverb in 
a somewhat different form by Sir Walter Scott, 
and his explanation of it :— 

“ What says our old Scottish proverb? ‘ Better kind 
fremit, than fremit kindred’ (‘ Better kind strangers 
than estranged kindred’), The motto is engraved on a 
dirk belonging to a person who had but too much reason 
to choose such a device. It was left by him to my father, 
and is connected with a strange course of adventures, 
which may one day be told. The — is now in my 
possession. ”"—‘ Quentin Durward,’ i, 90, 

W. H. Borns. 

Clayton Hall, Manchester. 


ArirumeticaL Books (7" 8. iv. 341).—Prof. 
De Morgan’s book, which I have long had and 
valued, is a great encouragement to any biblio- 
grapher. I cannot pretend to add anything to the 
knowledge of early (or, indeed, of any) arithmetical 
books, but I should like to give my mite towards 
the completion of his list, remarking, by the way, 
that he did not think that “ mere names are of no 
use,” as the last eighteen pages of his book 
testify :— 

De Morgan, p. 46. There was still a later edition 
of Hodder, in 1714. 
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P. 49. There was an issue of the four parts of 
Leybourn’s book in 1668, the first part being called 
of the third edition. 

Pp. 63-4. Insert ‘A New Treatise of Arith- 
metic,’ in three parts, by Wm. Alingham, small 
8vo., 1710. 

P. 64. Another edition of Ayres and Snell in 
1723. The first edition of Ayres’s book appeared 
— 1693. See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’; Guardian, 

1. 

Pp. 65-6. The second edition of John Ward’s 
book is dated 1713, and the tenth 1758. The 
author was a professor of mathematics at Chester, 
and dedicated his work to Sir Richard Grosvenor 
of Eaton. He also wrote ‘The Key to Interest.’ 
His portrait describes him as in his fifty-eighth 
year, 1706. See the Guardian, No. 1,1713; Yorks. 
‘Arch. Jour., vii. 54. 

P. 66. Insert ‘A Complete Collection of Vulgar 
Arithmetic, containing Bales,’ &c., by Gabrielle 
Nisbet, small 4to. 1730. 

P. 68. There was a previous edition of Wm. 
Webster's book, 12mo., 1735. The author was a 
writing-master. 

P. 90. The fifteenth edition of H. and J. Grey’s 
* Practical Arithmetic’ was printed at Hall, 1836 ; 
another impression at Liverpool, 1838 ; another, 
dated 1839. There was one John Grey, who 

inted lectures ‘On the Nature and Use of 

oney,’ 1848. 

P. 94. Insert ‘A Brief Compendium of Arith- 
metic,’ by Benjamin Snowden, 12mo., Hull, 1835, 
three leaves, pp. 92. The author had been a 
teacher for more than fifty years; in his preface he 
says that his book is easier than Dilworth’s, and 

paratory to the more advanced treatises of 
ny e and Keith. 

P. 98. ‘ Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete School 
Arithmetic,’ by W. Watson. The author was 
master of a school at Beverley, and published other 
mathematical works, which enjoyed a considerable 
local reputation. His ‘Arithmetic’ appeared before 
1844. 


It cannot be out of place to notice here, ‘On 
Mathematical Instruments, with an Account of 
Forty-four Authors who have written thereon from 
1584,’ by J. Robertson, plates, 8vo., .. . 


[A catalogue of mathematical books has just been 
issued by Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge. } 


Waces in Rome: rue Sorprer (7™ §. iv. 


“ The attachment of Roman troops to their standards 
was inspired by the united influence of religion and of 
honour. The golden eagle, which glittered in front of 
the legion, was the object of their fondest devotion ; nor 
was it esteemed less impious than ignominious to abandon 
that sacred ensign in the hour of danger. Regular pay, 
occasional donatives, and a stated recompense, after 
the appointed time of service, alleviated the hardship of 
military life, The emperor Domitian raised the annual 


in his time, was equivalent to about ten of our guineas. 
This pay, somewhat higher than our own had been, was 
afterwards gradually increased. 

“After twenty years’ service the veteran received three 
thousand denarii (about one hundred pounds sterling), or 
a proportionable allowance of land. e pay and of . 
tages of the Guards were, in general, about double those 
of the legions.”°— Vide Gibbon’s ‘ Roman Empire,’ vol. i. 
p. 147, edition 1872, 

“ We only know that the simple legionary received one 
denarius daily, a sum which may equal eightpence-half- 

mny of our money. A part of this sum was stopped for 

is arms, &c., but he retained perhaps a larger propor- 
tion of it than the pocket-money of the British private. 
The luxuries of the wine-shop were cheap and accessible.” 
— Merivale’s ‘ Romans under the Empire,’ vol. iii. p. 582, 
edition 1861, 
Heyry Geratp Horr, 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Nott (7™ §. iv. 268, 392).—Garrick’s familiar 
extempore epitaph on Oliver Goldsmith— 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor poll, 
which provoked the poem of ‘ Retaliation’ from 
Goldsmith, perhaps conveys the best explanation 
of this abbreviation. C. A. Pry. 

Hampstead, 


As to Noll and Ned, it has been plausibly conjec- 
tured that the mn comes from the adjective mine, 
commonly, of course, used with them; thus 
“mine Ol” becomes “my Nol,” &c. Compare 
ewt and newt, Shakespeare’s use of nuncle, and a 
curious instance I have noted in Gabriel Harvey’s 
* Letter Book,’ Camden Soc., 1884, p. 121:— 

Woone with a napple and lost with a nut. 
W. H. D. Rovss. 


Under this heading Mr. Warp repeats the stale 
anecdote as to Cromwell asking on his deathbed, 
“Can a man fall from grace who has once been 
saved?” Will Mr. Warp give his authority and 
reference for the truth of the anecdote ? 


Gerorce Raven. 
Hall. 


Mareoinat Nores to Bistes: THomas Scorr 
(7™ 8. iv. 110, 255).—In his reply to the first 
part of the above title R. R. describes Scott’s 
* Commentary ’ in the following terms, “ The very 
proper but prosy old gentleman’s work will be just 
the thing for the library of a village in which I am 
interested.” I venture to think that R. R. cannot 
be aware of the influence which Scott had on the 
religious history of one of the greatest intellects 
which England has ever produced. Cardinal 
Newman speaks very differently from R. R., when 
he thus expresses himself in the ‘ Apologia’:— 

“ The writer who made a deeper impression on my 
mind than any other, and to whom (humanly speaking) 
I almost owe my soul,—Thomas Scott of Aston Sandfi 
I so admired and delighted in his writings that, when I 
was an undergraduate, I thought of making a visit to 
his Parsonage, in order to see a man whom I so deeply 
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revered. I hardly think I could have given up the idea 
of this expedition, even after I had taken my degree ; 
for the news of his death in 1821 came upon me as a dis- 
appointment as well asa sorrow. I hung upon the lips 
of Daniel Wilson, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, as in 
two sermons at St. John’s Chapel he gave the history of 
Scott’s life and death. I had been possessed of his 
‘ Essays’ from a boy; his ‘Commentary’ I bought when 
I was an undergraduate. What, I suppose, will strike 
any reader of Scott's history and writings, is his bold un- 
worldliness and vigour of mind. He followed truth 
wherever it led him...... Besides his unworldliness, what I 
also admired in Scott was his resolute opposition to 
Antinomianism, and the minutely practical character of 
his writings. They show him to be a true Englishman, 
and I deeply felt his influence; and for years I used 
almost as proverbs what I considered to be the scope and 
issue of his doctrine, ‘Holiness before peace’ and 
‘Growth is the very evidence of life’” (‘ Apologia,’ 
pt. iii. p, 61, London, 1864; chap. i, p. 5, 1875). 

The ‘Commentary,’ however, has become out of 
date, and has not the same place which it once 
bad in men’s minds. Ep. MarsHatt. 


On seeing my note in print it strack me at once 
that I had overlooked a very important part of the 
subject, the early English Testaments. Even the 
first of them, Tyndale’s, printed ten years before 
Coverdale’s Bible, had a great number of notes, 
as well as some marginal references. Every informa- 
tion on this subject may be found in a little book 
published by Edward Arber, ‘The First Printed 
New Testament.’ It should be read by everybody 
feeling any curiosity on the subject, or who has an 
interest in English literature. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I have a small Latin New Testament by 
Erasmus, dated 1550, which has marginal refer- 
ences. It isa 16mo., somewhat cropped, measur- 
ing 4j in. by 23 in., and contains 794 pages. The 
title-page runs, ‘ Testa- | mentvm | novvm | ex | 
Des, Erasmi Rot. | uersione, ac eiusdem reco- | 

itione postre- | ma. | Virtvte doce [the mark of 

riphius, a griffin above a winged ball] comite 
fortvna, | Apvd Seb. Gry- | phivm Ly- | gdvni. | 
1550.” Each of the gospels is preceded by a short 
biographical notice from Hieronymus, and an “Argu- 
mentum per Erasmum Roterodamum ” prefaces 
each epistle. The whole, with the exception of 
the extracts from Hieronymus, which are in Roman 
type, is in italic ; and the books are divided into 
chapter but not verse. The last page (794) con- 
tains the end of the Apocalypse, followed by ‘‘ Novi 
Testamenti | totius per Desideriuam Erasmum | 
Roterodamum nouissi- | mé recogniti, | Finis.”; 
and in addition the catch-word “ De,” which looks 
as if this copy were not complete. I have 
not been able to find this edition mentioned in 
any lists to which I have had access, but perhaps 
R. R. or some other of your correspondents inte- 
rested in this subject can kindly tell me what pages 
ate wanting at the end, and also say whether the 
book is scarce or otherwise. H. G, Aupis. 


Heratpry or Surname or Frenca (7* §. iv. 
409).—Perhaps the following notes, taken from 
Edmondson’s ‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ ed. 
1780, may be of some interest to Mr. Weip 
Frencu :— 

French (Pershore, in Worcestershire): Per bend 
engrailed downwards or and sa, a lion rampant 
counterchanged. 

French (Kent): Sa., a bend arg., between two 
dolphins embowed or. 

French (Streame, in Sussex): Gu., a bend 
between two dolphins arg. 

There is also an Trish coat given, and several 
variants of the dolphin bearings (including Nos. 5 
and 6 given by Mr. Frencu), but without specify- 
ing any particular county. J. 8. Upau. 

Inner Temple. 


For the information of your correspondent Mr. 
Frencu I copy the following from Noble's ‘ His- 
tory of the College of Arms,’ p. 93 :— 

“Henry VII. Pursuivants. Blue-Mantle,—Thomas 
Franch, gent. Died in this office. Probably a relation 
of Henry Ffranche, esq., York Herald in the reign of 
Edward IV. He bore Vert, St, Andrew's cross invected 


or.” 
T. F. F. 


Papworth gives ail these coats except Nos. 9 
and 10, but only the locality of No.3 is men- 
tioned, as French of co. Devon ; the dolphins are 
put as or, not argent, in this. The date of 1730 is 
given to No, 2. B. F. Scarvert. 


Avraors Wayrep S. iv. 388).—The pas- 
sage quoted by Thackeray from Mitchell's transla- 
tion of ‘The Knights; or, the Demagogues,’ vol. i. 
p. 205, has a few verbal inaccuracies, which are 
here corrected :— 

Thus in glory was he seen, while his years as yet were 


green ; 
but now that his dotage is on him, 
God help him ! for no eye, of all those who pass him by, 
throws a look of compassion upon him. 
This is a free version of ll. 529, 530, of the cele- 
brated parabasis of this play, 
vuvt & ipeis avrov dpavres 
W. E. Bocktey. 


Muitary Events 1x Pispmont, 1690-1696 
(7™ S. iv. 367, 452).—Mr. Mason may find useful 
for his investigations a volume of which the title- 
page is as follows :— 

“La Guerre d’Italie, ou Mémoires du Comte d***, 
contenant quantité de choses particuliéres et secrétes, qui 
se sont passées dana les Cours d’Allemagne, de France, 
d’Espagne, de Savoie et d'Italie. Quatriéme Edition. 
Augmentée des Evénemens de cette Guerre jusques a 
présent. A Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau. 1710. 

My copy is in the original binding, containing two 
volumes in one. The first volume numbers 332 
pages, the second 374. The title-page is printed 
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im red and black, and has a vignette with the 
motto “ Musaram isque decus.” A portrait of 
Prince Eugene forms the frontispiece, and there 
are, in addition, a map of Italy divided into its prin- 
cipal states, and of Mantua and of the battle 
Luzara. The battles of Staffarde and Marsaille 
are described on pp. 30, 31, and pp. 163-165 re- 
ively in vol. i. The writer professes to give 
the chiet noteworthy events of the war, and to 
speak only of what he saw as an eyewitness, or of 
what he received from trustworthy information. 
Venus, however, as well as Mars, largely figures in 
his and in his narrative many “ Galant 
Adventures,” so called, are jotted down as they 
occurred. He says in this regard :— 
“Je les raporte telles qu’elles sont arrivées; et la 
maniére simple et naive dont je les décris, sufit seule 
n'est pas d’en faire un 


Ishould add that in the above quotations the long s 

and the date are modernized, and that on pp. 267 

and 268 of vol. ii. are examples of the chronogram. 

Joun M.A., 
Vicar of Arkengarth-Dale. 

This work, the first edition of which appeared at 

Marteau) 1702, is by N. de Grandchamp, 

author of ‘ Le Télémaque Moderne.’ He was elain in the 

same year in an attack on the Citadel of Liege. The 

1707 and following edition were augmented by an 

anonymous writer, who was in fact Sandras de Courtilz, 

to whom, consequently, the work has been erroneously 

attributed. See Barbier, ‘Examen Critique des Diction- 

naires Historiques’; and ‘ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anopymes,’ and Quérard, ‘ La France Littéraire.’} 


Macor=Moevtn (7" §. iv. 308).— Mogul 
itself is a corruption. Abulghazi (‘Genealogical 
History of the Tatars,’ chap. i.) says of “ Mung’l 
Chan and his Posterity ”:— 

“The term Mung’! has been chang’d by a general 
corruption into Mogull. Mung signifies Melancholy, or 
a Melancholy Man; and because this Prince was of a 
very Melancholy Disposition, he bore that Name very 
properly. 


The anonymous, but evidently learned English 
editor of the ‘ History,’ in a note appended to the 
French translator's remark that the “Great Mogul 
of India” glories in deriving his title from the 
name of this Chan, says, “It should seem that 
Mungal or Mung'l is the true name, since it is 
still retain’d by the Mungals, &c.” Marco Polo, 
or one of his editors, confuses the name with Magog. 
His words are (Pinkerton’s edition) :— 

“ There are also two regions where they (the Argons] 
dwell, which in those are called Og and Magog ; 
but they which dwell there call them Ung and Mongul ; 
in Ung are Gog, and in Mongul the Tartars.”’ 

again, has been confounded with Badensir 
, the famous Turkish chieftain. Have the 
forms M: and M (both of which I have 
met with) evol 


“A PAIR OF BALANCES” (7 iv. 429).—See 
“Balance,” in a book called the ‘New i 
Dictionary.’ This is a very useful work, but does 
not appear to be much known. OzLer. 


Tue Cross or Cnrist (7" 8. iv. 322).—Mr, 
Cooxes will find his supposition that it was the 
“crux immissa” which was used at the crucifixion 
amply verified in the able article on the “Cross” 
(sec, 4), by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in Smith’s 
‘Bible Dictionary.’ In this article Mr. Cooxzs 
will also find a complete résumé of the literature 
on the subject. Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Sack vusep as Communion Wine (7® §, iy. 
287, 457).—When I came to this parish, five years 
ago, I found it was the custom to mix a bottle of 
tent with a bottle of sherry for use at Holy Com- 
munion. This I at once changed. But in at least 
one church in this town the mixture is still used. 
Only last week I mentioned the fact to one of the 
churchwardens, and he was relieved to find that 
the payments for sherry noticed by him among 
the old receipts did not refer to wine for private 
libations in the vestry, as he had at first thought. 
I remember my father telling of a clergyman who 
would always prepare a bottle of port and a bottle 
of sherry for Holy Communion, but he was careful 
to consecrate only the former, and thus acquire 
the latter for his private use at the expense of the 
parish, in accordance with the rubric. The custom 
may have originated in this way, and then been 
perpetuated by clergy who, not suspecting its 
selfish significance, fancied that the local use was 
to mix two wines. Might I ask where the mixing 
of wines for Holy Communion is forbidden ? 

Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Lorp Netson’s Dress at Traratoar (7* §. 
iv. 406).—Lord Nelson’s dress at Trafalgar ought 
not to be open to much doubt, as the coat he wore 
is preserved at Greenwich. Capt. Brenton, a 
distinguished naval officer as well as historian 
says 

“The British hero came on deck soon after daylight 
on the 21st [Oct., 1805] dressed in his usual frock coat, 
commonly called in the navy the undress: on his left 
breast were four stars. These he always wore with his 
common apparel; and as the Victory approached the 
enemy, the distinguishing marks on his person excited 
the most serious apprehensions among his officers, but 
no one dared to hint to him that by wearing them in 
action he exposed himself unnecessarily to the enemy's 
marksmen.” 

James, ed. 1837, says that had the French 
marksman whose shot proved so fatal selected the 
best dressed officer, he would most probably have 
fixed upon Capt. Hardy or any one of the Victory’s 
lieutenants. 

No doubt Lord Nelson’s wearing these much- 
discussed stars has led many writers astray—small 
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blame to them—wearing stars being now almost 
synonymous with full dress ; and certainly good 
warriors have often dressed up in all their bravery 
when going into action. A notable case was Sir 
Charles Brisbane, Jan. 1, 1807, when undertaking 
the capture of Curagoa— perhaps the deed of 
greatest daring by a squadron since the days 
of Drake. Before sailing into that formidably 

tected harbour with his little force of frigates, 

isbane, like a good commander, attended to 
details, imparting his plans to the respective 
captains under him, though taking the sole 
responsibility upon himself, assigning a place 
and duty to each man in each ship, working up 
their zeal and spirit by every appeal he could think 
of, and, “as an additional stimulus, put on his 
dress uniform.” See ‘Naval Chronicle,’ vol. xx. 
p- 98. HANDFORD. 


Doubtless the paragraph of Dr. Scott quoted 
by Dr. Garry is quite right, and the inference 
drawn by the Daily Telegraph is wrong; but so 
far as the mere fact goes, Nelson did wear his 
—— and orders. The coat may be seen at 

nwich, the orders embroidered on the breast, 
and one of the epaulettes cut by the fatal bullet. 
J. K. L. 


A foot-note to Clarke and M‘Arthur’s ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ vol. ii. p. 442, rans thus :— 

“ Tt had been his custom for years to preserve what he 
called his fighting coat ; but through inadvertency he 
omitted to wear the sword, so much regarded, which had 
belonged to Captain M. Suckling.” 

E. G. Younerr, M.D. 

Hanwell, W, 


Porato Syurr-Boxes §. iv. 427).—So- 
called snuff-boxes are no novelty, Forty years 
since they were the ordinary material for such 
boxes; and were that fine old and gentlemanly 
fashion of taking snuff to revive would soon be in 
common use again. What part the potato plays 
in their composition I am unable to say. Their 
appearance is of papier maché of a superior quality, 
hard, and smooth in the grain. Possibly they are 
composed of potato-pulp in place of paper-pulp. 
The best quality was made at Brunswick, and 
called, hence, Brunswick boxes. Most probably 
such old-fashioned houses as Messrs. Fribourg & 
Pontet, of the Haymarket, or Messrs. Inderwick, 
of Wardour Street, can more fully inform Cot. 
Mater, or even show him a specimen or two. 

J. J. 


Potato snuff-boxes, as the name indicates, are 
made of potato pulp, in the same manner that 
articles of papier maché are made of paper pulp. 
The pulp, mixed with some agglutinizing sub- 
stance, is pressed into moulds, dried, afterwards 

» and again submitted to heat. Snuff- 
boxes and cigar-cases made of both these materials 
were on sale, I remember, fifty-five years ago. I 


believe they were made at Brunswick. Land- 
scapes, portraits, and other subjects were usually 

inted on the lids of the papier maché snuff- 

xes and cigar-cases. Many of the paintings 
were of considerable merit, and it was not an un- 
common practice to frame the lids, first cutting off 
the rim. I have one in my possession, the subject 
of the painting being a rabbi. 


Quarr, LW. 


Rancer’s Loner, Greenwicn (7™ iv. 427). 
—The piece of ground on Blackheath adjoining 
the west side of Greenwich Park, on which the 
Ranger’s Lodge, now occupied by the Countess of 
Mayo, stands, was leased by William III. to 
Nicholas Lock, merchant, for ninety-nine years in 
1694-5. The survey of the Royal Manor, dated 
1697, states that the land had been enclosed and 
three tenements erected thereon by Andrew Snape. 
A portion of the ground, with a house upon it, 
lately belonging to Dr. Stephen Waller, was 
assigned in 1753 to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, 
who improved and enlarged the house for his own 
occasional residence, and from this time it was 
called Chesterfield House. Lord Chesterfield pro- 
cured a new lease for fifty years in 1766, the 
remainder of which was acquired in 1782 by 
Richard Hulse, Esq., who died in 1805. His 
executors sold the house to John Simmons, Esq., 
who passed it in 1807 to the Duchess of Brunswick, 
who resided in it, in order to be near her daughter, 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, then recently appointed 
Ranger of Greenwich Park. The Princess of Wales 
lived, as tenant of the Duchess of Buccleuch, in 
Montague House, which stood at the south-west 
corner of the park. 

The leases of Montague House and Chesterfield 
House (then known as Brunswick House) were 
purchased by the Crown in 1815, when the former 
was pulled down, and its site thrown into the 
gardens of Chesterfield House, which then, for 
the first time, became the Ranger’s Lodge, and as 
such was the residence of the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester from 1816 to 1844. It was afterwards 
occupied by Lord Haddo, whose father, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, was Ranger. Lord Canning, the 
next Ranger, died in 1862, without having taken up 
his residence. The house was next occupied by 
Prince Arthur until his studies at the Woolwich 
Academy were concluded. 

The Queen’s House, on the north side of the 
Park, granted to the Royal Naval Asylum in 1807, 
was used as the Ranger’s Lodge in the last century, 
and was occupied by the early Governors of Green- 
wich Hospital, who were also Rangers of the Park, 
and by Lady Catherine Pelham (wife of the Prime 
Minister), who held the office of Ranger from 1730 
until her death in 1780. See Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London’; Kimbell’s ‘Greenwich Charities, 


James Horsey. 
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133, 219 ; and Dr, Drake’s Hasted’s ‘ Hist. of 
ent,’ ‘‘ Hundred of Blackheath,” pp. 62-82. 
F,. Husxissow. 


For some account of this house, see Thorne’s 
‘Environs of London’ (1876), vol. i. p. 49, 8. 
“ Blackheath.” G. F. R. B. 


Use or Rosary (7" §S. iv. 288, 392).—Hughes 
states the rosary was borrowed by the Crusaders 
from the Mohammedans, who probably borrowed 
it from the Buddhists (‘ Dictionary of Islam,’ verbo 
“ Rosary”); but from the following story it would 

pear to be an independent invention of the 

uslims. The Prophet, being greatly perplexed 


by the number of suitors for the hand. of his | 450). 


daughter Fatima, declared that on a certain night 
Zohreh (Venus) would descend to the house of him 
whom God wished to be the happy man, and to 
him accordingly Fatima would be united. At the 
appointed time all the interested parties were on 
the qué vive. The star was seen to leave the 
heavens, and Fatima (who, with her father, secretly 
favoured the suit of her cousin Ali) began to pray 
that it should fall on Ali’s house. By the time 
she had repeated “ Allab-ho-Akbar” (‘‘God is 
great ”) thirty-four times, the star had alighted at 
Ali’s door. Then, in a transport of joy, she broke 
out with “ Alhamdo-lillah” (*‘ Praise be to God”), 
and by the time she had repeated this ejaculation 
thirty-three times, the star began to ascend. Then 
the girl ejaculated “Subban-Allah” (‘‘O holy 
God”) thirty-three times, that is, until the star 
was lost to view. Fatima was now wedded to Ali, 
while the rejected suitors bowed submissively to 
the will of God. At the same time the Prophet, 
believing, or seeming to believe, the inspiration of 
his daughter’s ejaculations, constituted them a 
prayer which he said would always be acceptable 
to God. A string of a hundred beads was then 
introduced, and received the name Tasbih in 
Persian and Subhdh in Arabic. The first beads 
were made from the clay covering the martyred 
body of Hamzeh, the Prophet’s uncle. 

The Tasbih is as often used in divination as 
in prayer. Thus, should a Mohammedan wish to 
do enything out of the common he will, as likely 
as not, e bis Tasbih, insert the first finger 
and thumb of the left hand anywhere between the 
beads, and then, after reciting an appropriate 
prayer, pass the beads in twos from the end be- 
tween the first finger and thumb of the right hand, 
saying while he does so words equivalent to our 
good, indifferent, bad. If the augury be indifferent, 
he tries again, or allows himself to be influenced 
in some other way ; if bad, he waits another day. 
A medical friend of mine here once caught a 
— a tasbih” to 
ought or ought not to swallow the ic he 
just received. On the next als "the doctor 
gravely “made a tasbih” as to whether he ought 


or ought not to repeat the dose, and finding that 
the augury was bad, he refused for a while the 
medicine, much to the discomfiture of the patient, 
So much for the logic of these benighted people. 


J. J. Fant. 
Tehran, Persia. 


War Mepats (7 §. iv. 449, 471).—If the 
regiment (the number of which will be found on 
the edge of each medal) was present at the en- 
gagement named on the bar (see ‘Army List’), 
the genuineness of such bar need not, I should 
say, be doubted, Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Avurnors or Quotations Wanrep (7 §, iy, 
I know not the way, &c. 
Sixteen lines of this hymn (though without author's 
name) will be found at p. 69 of ‘ Selected Hymns for the 
Use of Young Persons,’ compiled by John Ford,’ fourth 
edition, London and York, 1874. Q. V. 
There is a parallel to these pretty lines told of Matthew 
Henry's father, who married a Miss Matthews. Miss 
Matthews’s father said to her, “ I would advise you not to 
choose this man for your husband, because you know 
nothing about him, not even where he comes from.” To 
which his daughter replied, “ True, I do not know where 
he comes from, but I know well where he is going to.” 
E, Copuam Brewer. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Le Miroir du Monde: Notes et Sensations dela Vie Pitto- 
resque. Par Octave Uzanne. (Paris, Maison Quantin.) 
To his list of books dealing with social manners, which, 
owing to the vivacity of his own style and the superb 
coloured illustrations by M. Paul Avril, have come to be 
the most coveted of bibliographical treasures, M. Octave 
Uzanne has added one further work, more ambitious in 
scheme and in title than its predecessors, In place of 
* L’Eventail,’ ‘L’Ombrelle,’ and other similar disqui- 
sitions upon the feminine armoury, and in place of ‘ La 
Femme,’ a work the title of which cannot be charged 
with want of comprehensiveness, he now gives us ‘ Le 
Miroir du Monde.’ In some introductory passages, written 
in the spirit and even in the style of Alcofribas Nasier, 
he warns off the antiquarian reader across whose mind 
flit visions of ‘Le Speculum Humane Vitx’ of Rode- 
ricus Zamorensis, the “trés illustre” ‘ Myrrour of the 
World’ of William Caxton, and other works of equal 
erudition. The world to which M. Uzanne holds up the 
looking-glass is practically the same with which he bas 
previously dealt—the world of those who eat and drink 
and love, who surround themselves with artistic delights 
and literary pleasures, and amuse themselves the best 
they may in their journey from the unknown to the un- 
known, “ Vanitas vanitatum,” says Wisdom ; but to how 
much of human effort may not the same be applied? Of 
house decorations, of study, of sport, of a score different 
things, M. Uzanne gossips with a delightful combination 
of erudition and charm of style, now discoursing on 
majesty of the night, the mystery of the fields, and sug- 
gesting the 
Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses, 


| 
| and now railing, 4 propos to music, at his countrymen 
who, while they _—y -~ with frenzy the “ turlutu 
du petit pére Auber, de l’opéra-comique et Scribe 
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de Ia cavatine,” have allowed Bizet to die “incompris 


comme re. almost as sadly as Gilbert or Malfi- 
litre. To! . Uzanne’s thoughts and descriptions, satires 
and allegories, meanwhile, M. Avril has supplied coloured 


ions that place the book outside competition, 
— poor and unworthy beside these lovely illus- 
trations seem our English efforts in colour. Only one 
objection can we see to this work as an ideal Christmas 
ift. So keen a demand is there for it that the large- 
paper copies never come into the market, and that a 
romptitude and decision not always characteristic of 
the book-buyer are necessary to obtain possession of any 
copy at all, 


More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Nimmo.) : 2 
From the same rich sources that have as him with 
the previous volume of ‘ Lyrics’ Mr. Bullen has dug out 
yet further treasures. His earlier volume is already 
prized by the bibliophile and by the lover of poetry. The 
second forms a worthy companion. All but inexhaustible 
seems the supply of poetry of the Elizabethan era. Poem 
after poem that we come upon in these second gleanings 
is good enough in a later age to have won the writer a place 
among ts, Men such as Carew, for instance, have 
obtained a name as poets without writing anything equal 
to the best of Thomas Campion, whom Mr. Bullen bas 

rmanently rescued from practical oblivion. For this 
worthy Mr. Bullen claims that “he holds among Eliza- 
bethan song-writers the place that is held by Meleager in 
the Greek anthology ; for tenderness and for depth of 
feeling, for happiness of phrase, and for chaste artistic 
fection he is supreme. Dowland is another songster 
See whom Mr. Bullen makes frequent extracts. To 
the general reader or student who seeks to diversify his 
knowledge of general literature by a certain amount of 
familiarity with the different poetical developments of 
his country it is a godsend to have a scholar such as Mr. 
Bullen, whose tastes and instincts are perfect, selecting 
for him what is best and most representative. To the 
close student of poetry the volumes are indispensable, 
since the vast majority of the poems given are prac- 
tically inaccessible elsewhere. The writings of subsequent 
ts, from Wither to Mr. Swinburne, seem anticipated 
some of the delightful lyrics now given, Only at 
Christmas time dare we, in our limited space, quote a 
passage. A single stanza, however, in honour of the 
season, shall be given. It is a delightful expression of 
love's unrest, and has that mixture of conceit and 
beauty which, until it was carried to excess, was a chief 
grace of our early songsters. It is from Campion’s 
* Fourth Book of Airs’ (circa 1617) 
I must complain, yet do enjoy my love ; 
She is too fair, too rich in lovel : 
Thence is my grief, for Nature, while she strove 
With all her graces and divinest art 
To form her too too beautiful of hue, 
She had no leisure left to make her true, 
At p. 42 is a fairy poem from Campion and Rosseter’s 
‘Book of Airs,’ 1601, good enough for Drayton, or 
Mennis, or Herrick. Not in any sense a book of the 
season is this, A daintier gift-book than it forms, in its 
handsome dress, is not to be desired. It is a book the 
mere sight of which in drawing-room or “‘ bower” would 
convey an idea of refinement and cultivation. 


Merchant and Craft Guilds, A History of the Aber- 
deen Incorporated Trades, By Ebenezer Bain, (Aber- 
deen, Edmond & Spark.) 

Tuts prettily illustrated book is of more than mere local 

interest. It isa contribution to a very wide subject ; one 

which must every person who desires to 


what were the origins of many of the phases of our 
present social state. Whatever politicians may now 
think of protection, our forefathers had no doubt about 
its usefulness. To them it would have seemed monstrous 
that anybody, the ignorant as well as the technically in- 
structed, should be permitted to set up in business any- 
where he liked, and compete on equal terms with the 
“old standards,” who may have spent half a life in 
learning their trade. 

In the Middle Ages trade guilds existed all over Europe, 
if we except Russia and the lands under the rule of 
Islam, Though the London corporations still flourish, 
and in a few provincial towns there are associations of 
the same character, though they are without power or 
influence, the English guilds may be raid to have 
perished during the storm of the Reformation. Their 
property was confiscated, on the plea that it was devoted 
to superstitious uses. Every one knows that this was a 
mere excuse for “‘land grabbing.” That the guilds 
were most of them, in some form or other, connected 
with the Church is true; but their main objects were 
business ones—trade and charity, In Scotland the 
guilds were not universally pillaged as they were here, 
and thus at Aberdeen and elsewhere they have continued 
to exist and prosper to the present time Their con- 
nexion with the Church was severed, and they became 
as soundly Protestant as John Knox himself could 
have wished. An oath which was taken at the beginning 
of the last century furnishes a curious example of this, 
The deponent swears that he will “ maintain the true 
reformed Protestant religion,” and that if he should 
ever in time to come profess “ Popery or Quakerism,” 
that he will renounce all his privileges, 

Mr. Bain has given selections from the guild records, 
From the samples he supplies they seem to deserve to be 
printed in full. In 1508 there was at Aberdeen a pro- 
cession, and perhaps a play, called “ Robyne Huyd and 
Litill Johnne.” It is curious to find the merry 
Sherwood outlaw commemorated so far north of the 
places where he is said to have been known in the flesh, 
As, however, we find, at about the same time, “‘ Robin 
Hood and his men” at Stratton, in Cornwall, we may 
conclude that he was known all over the island where 
the English language was spoken. 


The Count of the Saxon Shore. By the Rev. A.J. Church, 
M.A., with the collaboration of Ruth Putnam. (Seeley 


& Co.) 
Wira their coloured illustrations of scenes of Roman 
ey aye of England and their able letterpress, works 
of this class will instil into the youthful mind sound 
views as to the early history of our country. 


A Concordance to the Poetical Works vA William Cowper. 
By John Neve. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

No books are more welcome than concordances, and none 
are more difficult to —. How much zeal, industry, 
and devotion are involved in a task such as Mr. Neve has 
accomplished in furnishing a ‘Concordance to Cowper’ 
is at once obvious. When, however, the completion of 
his task and the appearance of his volume are chronicled 
all is said. His work is based upon the Aldine edition of 
Cowper’s poems, and occupies five hundred pages printed 
in double columns, The translation of Homer and some 
other translations are naturally not included, since these 
would have swollen it to double the bulk. Only by long 
service can the execution be fully tested. To us the 
book is — welcome. If every querist after stray 
passages caught up in his memory or met with in his 
reading will turn to the ‘Concordance’ before writing to 
‘N, & Q.,,’ & portion of our space will be available for 
other purposes. We congratulate Mr. Neve on the ac- 
complishment of an arduous and a meritorious task, 
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In Convent Walls: the Story of the Despensers. By 
Emily Sarah Holt, (Shaw & &) 

Tuts is, in fact, a gift-book of season. Very dif- 
ferent indeed is it, however, from ordinary books of its 
class. Ina sparkling and sustained narrative, told in a 
quasi-dramatic form, Miss Holt supplies an ani 
account of one of the most stirring epochs of medizval 
history. In her use of archaic phrase and in her 
display of erudition Miss Holt shows genuine taste and 
scholarship. We thank her, meanwhile, for an introduc- 
tion to so mene tful beings as Dame Cicely de Chau- 
combe and her 


or tn and Pencil. By Walter 
(Cassell & 

whimsical of Mr. Crane are likely to 

be prized. The book, however, asa whole, is not up to 

its best, 


Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tus volume, which forms part of the “ International 
Scientific Series,” was written, the preface informs us, 
“in the environment of the Salpétriére.” In England 
the practice of animal magnetism, or hypnotism, bas of 
late years fallen a good deal into disuse. But the case is 
quite otherwise in France, where a new impetus has 
been given by M. Charcot, chief of the pétriere 
School. Indeed, very recently an outcry has been raised 
for legal restraint to prevent the abuses which have re- 
sulted, or which are likely to result, when sensitive _ 
sons, especially women, become subject to the will o 
principled practitioners. Of this danger the authors of 
the volume before us are fully aware. Though, ch 
rently, they regard with little r ine pretensions to c 
voyance and to personal influence without t 


Aotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not res for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponden 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, s 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
oom ¢ of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
Sheed the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. (Recipe, Receipt”),—Recipe is correctly a 
medical prescription, It is the in sing. of Latin 
recipere, and means “ take.” Receipt, from bia French 
recetle, a thing received. See Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 

W. G. (“‘ Taliesen ”).—The work known as Taliesen’s 
‘ Mabinogi’ is pure fiction, and is generally ascribed to 
Thomas ab Einion, who flourished about 1260, Consult 
Stephens’s ‘ Literature of the Kymri,’ and ‘N. & Q,’ 1* 
8. vi, 370, 423. 

Erratum, — The title of the book of Mr. Conway, 
ene by Messrs. Triibner, mentioned a. 491, should 

* Verner’s Law in /taly,’ not in “ England, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’ "— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


oral or other suggestion, the book nevertheless 
in the marvellous. Some of the facts alleged may _ 
sibly provoke a smile of incredulity; but in many cases 
we may see a repetition or intensification of abnormal 
—— otherwise known; and thus, too, some light 
thrown on spiritualistic hallucinations, epidemics of 
religious fascination and witchcraft, predictions 
of death at a definite ae and, generally, on the mar- 
vellous power exercised by the imagination. 


Tue paper at the opening meeting of the session of 
the Royal Society of Literature, November 30, on ‘The 
Literary Characteristics of Crabbe and Beckford,’ was 
read by Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell, F.R.S.L. It was 
followed by a discussion, in which Mr, J. W. Bone, 
FPS.A., Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, M.A., and the chair- 
man, Mr. J. Haynes, J.P., Treasurer RSL. took part. 
The December meeting took place on Thursday, 22nd 
inst., when the Foreign Secretary, Mr. C, H. E. Car- 
michael, M.A., read « paper on ‘ Petrarch and the Four- 
teenth Century.’ 

Tuomas Vicary, a, 1528-62 (see ante, p. 498).—To 
save trouble to correspondents, let me say that | know 
of the mentions of him in the calendar of Henry VIII.’s 
pa rs, in Hasted’s * Kent,’ ii. 125, 135, and in Chester's 

arriages,’ His will of 1561 shows him to have had 
land at Boxley, Kent, and that his then dead brother 
William was of Boxley ‘too.—Pxrcy FURNIVALL, 


Witn the close of the year Walford’s Antiquarian 
Magazine disappears. It merited a better fate, 

Ir should have been stated 8, iv, 438) the 
“enterprising society" to which the late Mr. C, Wal- 
ford belonged is “Ye Bette of Odd Volumes.” The 
memoir of Mr. Walford by his kinsman is intended for 

friends of the deceased gentleman, and for those 
who were brought into contact with him in public life, 


as EAST ANGLIAN; 
otes and Queries on - connected Counties 
of Suffolk. Cambridge, Essex, and Norfolk 

Edited by the Rev. C. H. EVEL TN WHITE, 
Viear of Christehurch, Chesham, Hon. M . late Hon. Secretary 
of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and ‘Natural History. 

Part I., commencing a New Series rhe well-known East Anglian 
ome. appeared January Ist, 1885. Vol. 11. commenced January lst, 


Published Monthly. Annual Subscription, 5s. post free 
The Parts for DECEMBER and JANUARY, 1897-8, con coptatn, ioe 


WORTHS of NETTLESTED—CHURCH WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS 
of HADDISCOB gon ae CCLES—SU FFOLK and ESSEX CHURCH 
GOODS (temp. Edw VL)—CALENDAR of EARLY SUFFOLK 
WILLS—NORFOLK T SUNGS—MANOK COURT BOOKS 
of LOHAM EARL—BEOCLESIASTICAL RIOTS in IPSWICH 
Charlies Il.)—The CHAPEL of ST. LAWRENCE, GRIs- 
WELL (Iilustrated), &. 


Ipswich: PAWSEY & HAYES. London: GEORGE REDWAY. 


ICKERING & CHATTO, 
HAY MARKET, 
N ASHTON’S NEW B 
The VOIAGE. TRAVAYLE SIR ICHN 
MAUNDEVILLE, Knight, which Treateth of the Wee tenant 
| —— and of Marvayles of inte, with other Islands and 
Countreys._ Edited, Annotated, and in Facsimile by 
— Demy Large Paper, only 
ri 
te reprint supplies a want, as a pevalas edition has not been 
published for many years—so m many otherwise 
educated people hardly know Maundevilie’s mame, or, if they do, have 
never r his book of marvels. 
A EDITION OF BLAKE'S POEMS. 


The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Comprising 
Songs of Innocence and of Experience, together with 
Sketches, and some Copyright Poems not in any other Edition. 
18mo. cloth, 9a, 6d. 

“ The songs only require to be known to be loved with a tenderness 
and enth which it is not given to many poets to arouse.” 


“ The admirers of W. Bae asa poet—and they are rapidly ingreasing 
in number—owe much to M Pickering for 
Pickering & Chatto, 66, Haymarket, 5.W. 
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WANTED, COPIES of NOTES ax> QUERIES, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery 


HE SOMERSET ARCH ZOLOGICAL | and 
T NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY are preparing rinted 
CATALOGUE of their peg and the Committee think the 


presen’ hould be of t men 
make any addition t already — 


and others who desire to 


EWICK GLEANINGS. 
Being the Lives of the Bewicks and their Pupils. 
By JULIA BOYD. 
Profusely illustrated from the Original Wood-blocks and Copper-plates. 
and Small (crown 
1 bound, or half bound in 
unsold. 
Two to Seven Guineas. Liberal Cash discounts. 
ANDREW REID, Publisher, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Library of the Society, with a view of i the ¢ 
intest coquisitd ions.—Taunton Castle, December, 1880. 


Mé. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Advi as to the best mode of 


Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe —— 
Twenty years’ experience. Highest re 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the ty — or 


Type-Writer with speed 
the Hammond Miss FARRAN.- Taught. 


YPE-WRITIN G.—Autbors’ MSS., 
Pamphiets, a. quickly and neatly.— For terms 


moderate), address ATSON, 15, Clapham 
mon, 
REIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 


should write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST for 
1887, gratis and post free. selections of Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on 


approval at lowest prices. Rare Stamps and Duplicates Bought or 
taken in Exchange-- WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 
of AUTO- 


GRAPH LETTERS, comprising interesting Specimens of Robert 
Burns, Burke, Carlyle, owper, Bacon, Pep 

il, 8, Lor ‘ope, sent on 
tion, Par aged. “FREDERICK BAKKER, 48, Rowan- 
road, Brook-green, London, W 


OOKS for PRESENTS.—A SELECT LIST < 
NEW BOOKS, at large reductions from the published 

free on application to ED ARD AVERY, Wholesale Boo! os 

Greek-street, Soho, W. 


AMILY HISTORY, LY, Topography, and kindred 
subjects. CaTA- 
LOGU Es, post free. — NRY 


Bookseller, 47, Plate ter-square, London, W 


BOOK GEROULAR, pest free for 1d. Old 


reported to su Old Books, 100,000 on Sale. 
Uld Broke bought for cash. aud 43, North-street, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Purchased, Arranged, Catalogued, and Valued. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 
LOGUEBS, No. XII. and XIII., comprising Works of General 
Keference, Curious and Kare Works on the Vccuit Sciences, Buxiana, 
phe be sent post free on ap; pplication. All bookbuyers should send 
for these Catalogues.— Address UPTON, booksellers, Burnley. 


(CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 

QUARIAN, and FINE ART BOOKS, ae wy Drama, &c., 
including nearly 300 items from the Lib of the late Ste 
Tucker, Somerset Herald. Post free on application to U. MAGGS, 
189, Chureh-street, Paddington-green, Londen, w. 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
CATALOGUE of 8 of SECOND. -HAND BOOKS on 
siastioal Law, Trials, Reports 

RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 
Gratis on application, 
CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
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DON QUIJOTE dele MANCHA, 
mischance has not till now printed. 


REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
A® 2 ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


ictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the bo Hates of 
Fomine whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings. 
Glass, &c., can be readily ascertained. By the a late J. Ww. Parwonte, 
and Edited from p. 696 by the late A. W, RANT, F.S.A. 


In 1,125 pages Svo. 
Address Mr. W. PAPWORTE, 33, w.c, 
ESTABLISHED _ 

Southam di: Chancery 
THREE per CENT. NT INTER EST allowed on DE yi 
able on demand. TWO INTEREST cu RENT 
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ACCOUNTS, lat 
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NOW READY, 
SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 416, 432, with numerous Engravings and Facsimiles, 
price 10s, 6d, 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, 
By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. 


excluded. 


In the present edition the Charlecote traditions and the poet's religious opinions are treated at 


greater length than in the previous impressions. 


The object of this work is to furnish the reader, in a plainly-written narrative, with details of all 
that is really known respecting the life of Shakespeare, random conjectures and zsthetic fancies being 


“ The world has had more than enough of imagi- | 
nary Shakespeares evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of heaven-born critics, as the camel in 
the old story was from the inner consciousness «-* 
the German professor. The only safe ground in 
criticism, as in life, is the solid ground of fact. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has kept strictly to the 
ascertainable facts, and in verifying and adding to 
these he has laboured with assiduity and patience 
through more than a quarter of a century.” 

New York World. 

“ Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps continues with unabated 
zeal his quest after the petty circumstances relating 
to Shakespeare which Hallam despised, but which 
possess for most lovers of literature a charm that, 
though it might be difficult to justify in the eyes of 
a philosopher, is yet very real.” 

Atheneum (London). 

“ No other life of the world’s dramatist is worth a 
thought in comparison with these ‘Outlines.’ They 
are first, and all other biographies are nowhere.” 

Nation (New York). 

“ Mr, Halliwell-Phillipps, whose ‘ Outlines of the 
Life’ have already reached a sixth edition, deserves 
the hearty gratitude of Shakespeare’s admirers.” 

Times (London). 

“It is the great merit of this book that it places 
Shakespeare clearly before us in the environment 
of his town and in the sharp-cut outline of his 
separate personality."—New York Herald. 


“A very monument of modest erudition, patient 
investigation, and loving reverence for the memory 
of him ‘ who was little less than light.’” 

Daily Telegraph (London), 

“ These are surely the largest and most substan- 
tial outlines of a biography of Shakespeare that 
were ever put before the public.” 

New York Daily Tribune. 


“The magnificent new edition of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘Outlines’ will be welcome to Shake- 
spearean students...... The book is, indeed, a vast 
store of facts bearing upon the life and the history 
of the work of our great dramatist. Not a little 
new light is thrown upon points that have aroused 
curiosity; but, after all, this work renders no 
greater service than by its tendency to bring back 
Shakespearean criticism within the bounds of 80- 
briety and common sense,”— Daily News (London). 


“Now that the world is going Shakespeare-mad, 
the appearance of a book like this is most timely. 
Here are no surmises, but statements which rest on 
facts which can be substantiated.” 

New York Evening Post, 

“ Once again Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has enlarged 
his ‘Outlines.’ It is a rich storehouse of accurate 
information, and promises, as edition succeeds 
edition, to grow into a picture gallery of old 
Stratford views. Thoroughly trustworthy, it is also 
anything but dull or dry.”"—Academy (London). 
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